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Units in Action in the Second World War 
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This book tells the authentic story of a dozen or more battles ranging from the campaign in 
Poland down to the air-borne attack on Crete. In addition to showing the broad picture of these 
campaigns the book also shows what went on in units as small as the platoon. 

In some instances the accounts are based on the personal stories of participants and in all instances 
the facts were checked against authentic sources. The chapters of Modern Battle have been printed 
as articles in The Infantry Journal during the past two years. For the book the author has made the 


id necessary changes and corrections to bring the account up to date on the basis of later information. 
Modern Battle is a book on today’s war for soldiers of all grades — from private to general. 
Plenty of Maps. $2.00 Postpaid. 
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Infantry 


“The man who is to be led as well as the leader can profit by a study of leadership in the Amer- 
ican manner as described by Major Munson. Here lies the great strength of our democratic way of 
leadership as contrasted with the essential unreality and weakness of totalitarian philosophy as 
at present applied in human relations.”—President Leonard Carmichael of Tufts College. 
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The spread of open ground is narrow—but a few thousand yards. On the west are the jungled 
steeps of the foothills that climb into the peak of Mariveles farther south. The tangle of river, 
lagoon, and swamp that skirts the bay lies on the east. Mountain and swamp alike are tough 
terrain. 

There are stubbled, sun-caked, paddied ricefields to the front, and courses of marsh-lined 
rivers cut across them from mountain to swamp. Fields of fire are long and there is some con- 
cealment from the enemy’s planes where much is needed. And there is more farther back 
where the slopes of the mountains begin. 

There are barrios in this area, mainly small ones—a line of nipa houses down each side of the 
road and perhaps an artesian well where the village people go to get their water. But by now 
perhaps these houses are burned or flattened by bombs or shells, though they offer no stronghold 
for troops. 

This is the line through Hermosa, the barrio of Comeliness. Its ground as a whole is strong. 
And on this ground a strong man has set up a strong defense. 

If it can be taken, the cost of its taking will be a heavier cost than the Jap has been accustomed 
to paying. He is up against troops who can shoot—among them many an expert rifleman, ma- 
chine gunner, and mortarman from the ranks of the Philippine Army, the Philippine Scouts, 
and our own trained regiments fighting beside them. 

These men have already had much practice besides what they've had on the range. They 
have lined the Lingayen beaches with Japanese dead, and the shore at Batangas, and the Ati- 
monan shore and the palm-covered slopes behind it. And at many a line of delay between these 
beaches and Bataan, they have placed an accurate fire on the squat invaders. 

But now in these shortened stronger lines disposed in depth in upper Bataan they are costing 
the Japs tenfold for every yard. In the air above the odds are practically all on one side. And on 
the ground below the odds are heavy. -But for every gain—and often for no gain at all—it is 
costing the Japs tenfold. 

Down below the mountains of Bataan and out in the neck of Manila Bay, the troops of Cor- 


regidor are likewise giving it and taking it. The fortress lies within its rocky island ready for the 
bombers of the Japs and ready for assault from the sea. Each time the bombers come in to crack 
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ir eggs on the rocks, the island’s defenses keep them high and fewer fly away than flew over. 
On the rock, as around and on the mountain, the flag is flying and the enemy finds each attack 
he delivers tougher and tougher. 

Che hearts of Americans are all with General MacArthur and the valiant troops he is leading. 
But especially pulling for him and his Army are those who have been with the troops in the 
Islands and who know the land and its soldiers. 

[hat is one sector. Some way off, probably to the south, is another. And from this sector 
bombers have been striking the Philippine invader from the rear, striking often and striking with 
force and accuracy at ships near Mindanao. Here the toll mounts steadily as bombsights align 
again and again on warship and transport. 

But our broadest sector of all so far in this war is the sea. In the Atlantic our ships and those 
of our Allies have been doing, quietly and efficiently, a first-rate job of keeping the sealanes 
open. The Atlantic situation is different now—vastly different from a year ago. Supplies are 
steadily crossing the sea as well as reaching our bases. 

In the wider Pacific we cannot know as clearly the tasks of our Navy. But we know it is strong 
and constantly busy in furtherance of the war. We know the vastness of the stretches in which 
it is working. And one day we shall know the results of all it is doing now. 

These are our own fields of action. Those of our Allies are likewise spread over great areas 
on more than one continent. The British are hammering away in Africa and stiffening their 
lines in Malaya. The Chinese armies are hard at the Japs in their own vast country and the 
Dutch are resisting and attacking along their thousands of miles of islands and seas. The great 


Russian counteroftensive continues, a most vital phase in the greatest campaign of history. 

Like ourselves, our Allies are fighting with increasing strength of arms on their side. Yet so 
strong still are the Nazi and the Jap that new drives in new directions cannot yet be dropped 
from possibility. But if these do come there is growing resistance to meet them. And there will 


be more and more strength toward the end for the drives of our own we shall make against our 
enemies. 


From Manila you can look on any clear evening twenty miles to the west across the bay and 
there see the peak of Mariveles against the red and lowering sun. To the south of Mariveles, 
across the two-mile strait but lower against the evening glow, stands the rock of Corregidor. 
There are Japanese looking now from Manila across that bay and into that blood-red sunset. 
And there are other Japs by divisions attacking toward the slopes of the mountain that stands 
each evening in front of the sun. 

In these strongholds are not only American and Filipino troops—and men of both Armies with 
whom readers of this JourNAL have served in quiet days. There are doubtless soldiers too of 
every branch of this Army of ours shoulder to shoulder in those outnumbered valiant forces. The 
fighting arms are there—airmen, artillerymen, cavalrymen, engineers, and signal troops, and the 
Doughboys of many weapons. The arms and the services are there, all of them—all in one thirty- 
mile area under a fighting leader opposing the Japanese foe. 

There, for the moment, are the fightingest forces of our land armies, who have cost the enemy 
heavily already and will cost him vastly more. There already have American arms equalled 
their valor of the past. There—for the moment—is the first of our major sectors—but only the 
hirst. 
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Keep ‘em Rolling 


An Infantryman’s feet used to be all-important in getting him places, and it’s still perfectly 
true that a Doughboy without good feet hasn’t got what it takes to fight a modern war. By 
now, besides his feet, the Infantry fighter has his trucks to carry him over long distances and get 
him into battle sooner—and to haul his heavier modern weapons, his machine guns, mortars 
and AT guns. 

They are just as vital to his success in combat, these trucks, as his feet. He’s got to keep both 
in the best possible shape. If he doesn’t he’s going to find himself broken down somewhere on 
the road to battle. He’s not going to get where he’s supposed to be at the time he’s supposed to 
be there. 

It is a flat and unpleasant fact—but a fact unquestionably plain from the big maneuvers—that 
as a whole the Infantry is neglecting one of its two primary means of getting places—its trucks. 
And strong words apply here again to every unit commander who had more than his reasonable 
share of trucks in the shop. Neglect of maintenance is neglect of duty. It must be counted as 
such on the record of every commander whose trucks break down from neglect. And if a com- 
mander cannot learn to apply and see that his subordinates apply the simple rules of preventive 
maintenance that will keep his trucks rolling, then it will be time to find some new fighting-unit 
commander who can. 

The Infantry vehicles we have are sturdily built. They are made for war by the best builders 
of machines in the world. They are built for war. But they are not built for the abuses of con- 
tinual neglect. 

There is probably a simple reason why maintenance is often neglected. We forget it. We 
simply don’t think of it. We've grown so used to the slight amount of care needed by our private 
cars—and we often neglect that slight amount, too—that it just hasn’t sunk in how important 
maintenance is for war. 

You can actually run a modern passenger car for a year, on good level roads, and at moderate 
speeds, without ever having it greased or changing the oil—and it will still run. A car so operated 
undergoes no great strain; it’s not exposed to much dirt and dust. And so long as there’s grease 
left and there’s oil put into the crankcase, it will keep on rolling for thousands of miles. The 
neglect doesn’t begin to show for a long time. 

The same thing would be true of infantry motors if they never had more change in load than 
a difference of a few passengers, and never left good roads. But Army driving isn’t private driv- 
ing, though plenty of unit commanders seem to think so. It’s hard, tough driving for war. It's 
driving anywhere and everywhere a truck can be taken. It’s driving from roads to fields to woods 
to swampy ground and back to roads again. It’s tackling mud and off-road grades you'd never 
think of tackling in a private passenger car. 

But Army trucks and jeeps are made for this kind of going—and they'll take it, and most of the 
time they'll make the grade. But only if we give them the chance by never neglecting any item 
of proper maintenance. 

Before any Army vehicle is adopted for issue, it gets test after test that equals and more the 
demands made upon it in war—short of a direct collision with a bomb or shell. It gets the works 
before the Army oh it. So with rare exceptions there is nothing wrong with a truck to begin 
with. Barring legitimate accidents it’s good for tens of thousands of miles including plenty 0! 
cross-country going. 

When legitimate accidents happen—and there are bound to be many such accidents in m2 
neuvers oa war—there are the repair maintenance echelons to take care of them. And there are 
replacement vehicles for those that are wrecked beyond repair. 

But the illegitimate accident and breakdown, the breakdown directly due to neglect of main 
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tenance, the breakdown that happens because a driver forgot, or because a commander forgot— 
or neglected to train his drivers not to forget—these are the accidents, the breakdowns, that will | 
lose our battles if they are not brought to an end. 

[here is one particular thing that makes such neglect of transport doubly inexcusable. It 
takes no great amount of military brains to attend to them. On the part of unit commanders it 
is a routine common-sense matter of constantly checking a score or so of points. It requires no | 
knowledge of the inside mysteries of the internal-combustion engine, or what's inside a trans 
mission or an axle housing. You don’t have to be an advanced graduate of a motor transport 
school or any other center of mechanical training. All that’s necessary is to learn the simple duties | 
of preventive maintenance and instruct your drivers in them, and then check these points over | 
and over again—as long as this war lasts and right on afterward—to see that they are carried out. 
' Jt doesn’t take one-tenth the brains to do these things it does to lead a company for fifteen 
minutes in combat. And so there can’t possibly be an excuse for their neglect. 

Yet the maneuvers brought out hundreds of examples of such neglect. Even such obvious | 
things as poorly inflated tires and lack of enough water in radiators were often noted. And in 
many units drivers were repeatedly allowed to skip making their routine daily inspections be- 
fore operation, during halts, and after operation. Yet these things are elemental though never 
theless vital to the successful use of motor transport, and so to success in war. 

This is not a blanket criticism. For there are Infantry units in which every driver carefully 
and habitually checks every point he is supposed to before, during, and after he drives any- 
where. And there are unit commanders who know and see that their drivers know and observe 
every point of preventive maintenance given in Field Manual 25-10 and anywhere else in regu- 
lations and instructions. 

It’s all there, and easy to find and easy to learn. And there are other helpful training sources, 
as given in last month’s INFANTRY JouRNAL in this From the Chief’s Ofhce Department. 

There is also, for example, the article on page 30 of this magazine on Winter Driving. This 
article is written particularly for drivers. But if there is anything in it that is news to a unit com | 
mander or a driver either, the fact is evidence in itself that the commander has neglected his re 
sponsibility for preventive maintenance and training of drivers. 

Transport officers and noncommissioned officers are the necessary motor assistants to unit 
commanders. They also need training and habitual checking as well as drivers, and a lot of them | 
are new to their jobs. Thus no unit commander can pass his own responsibility to these trans 
port assistants. He must see to it that they know their stuff and carry it out, just as he must see to | 
it that his platoon commanders can lead their troops into a fight without getting half of them 
; killed in the first few minutes. 

And like every other vital matter of training and leadership, this one of preventive mainte- 
nance goes right on up to battalion and regimental commanders and higher. ‘The commander of 
today’s infantry regiment should be able to note at a glance the proper use or abuse of his ve- 
hicles—driver discipline, the inflation of tires, the proper arrangement of loads, and a score of 
other points. And his staff should be able to do the same thing. 

We can seldom if ever reach our places in battle on time without the jeep and the truck, and 
they are likewise our big reliance in pursuing a defeated enemy to complete his destruction, 
though we cannot, as many a unit appeared to believe on maneuvers, stay in our vehicles until 
we are ready to start shooting. But without them we cannot, for any length of time, keep food 
and ammunition coming up to troops that need them. 

They are as much a part of infantry now as the rifle, machine gun, AT gun, and mortar. And 
just as these weapons won't shoot without reasonable care, neither will the jeep and the truck keep 
rolling unless we take care of them as we do our weapons. Like weapons, they are mechanical 
tools of war. And machines need men who know how to keep them running. 
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The Rifle Regiment in the Offensive 


It is through offensive action that the commander of 
an infantry rifle regiment exercises his initiative, pre- 
serves his freedom of action, and i imposes his will on the 
enemy. Surprise he obtains by several measures. He 
obtains it by concealing the time and place of his attack, 
by screening his dispositions and movements, by rapid 
maneuver and by deception, and by avoiding stereo- 
typed or “canned” methods. The speed with which he 
carries out his attack may well be a determining factor 
in achieving surprise. And in mz iking every attack, he 
keeps it in mind that the primary mission of infantry is 
to close with the enemy and destroy or capture him. 

An infantry regiment may be grouped with a battal 
ion of light artillery and with units of other arms in 
suitable proportion. Such tactical groupings are known 
as combat teams and the commander may prescribe 
their composition in his standing operating procedure. 

In general, an infantry regiment in offensive action 
is divided into four echelons. There is a reconnais- 
sance and security echelon, an attack echelon, an ad- 
ministrative echelon, and a reserve echelon. The secur 
ity echelon may include any of the following: recon 
naissance detachments, an advance security detach 
ment (advance guard), flank and rear security detach 
ments, connecting groups or contact patrols, and anti 
aircraft and antitank lookouts. The attack echelon usu 
ally consists of one or more battalions with their at 
tached units or weapons. The administrative echelon 
comprises the service company (less regimental head- 
quarters personnel) and the medical detachment. The 
rest of the regiment is the reserve echelon. 

All units are responsible for making proper recon- 

naissance. The aim of reconnaissance is to gain contact 
with the ene my and keep that contact once it has been 
established. But the information obtained by recon- 
naissance is of little value unless it is rapidly trans 
mitted to the commander. 

Every leader is responsible for the security of his own 
command. This he promotes by searching early for in- 
formation, seeking it in all directions from which a threat 
may come, and judiciously using his security forces. 

The regimental commander provides the security be- 
yond that given by the higher commander he needs for 
his own local protection. His own measures always in- 
clude AA, AT, and antichemical warning systems; AT 
defense; AA security; and reconnaissance and security 
detachments. 

When his regiment develops for combat the com- 
mander usually sends a liaison officer to the next higher 
headquarters. All units maintain contact with neigh- 
boring units, usually by detailing contact patrols. Com- 

manders of neighboring units may, by mutual arrange- 
ment or by order of a higher commander, exchange 
liaison officers. The commander of a supporting unit 
is responsible for establishing liaison with the unit he 
supports. The regimental commander maintains liaison 


with his subordinate units through command a 
visits, signal communication agencies, and reg ental 
intelligence personnel operating in the battalion zone: 
of action. He is seldom justified in detailing 
officers continuously. 

Infantry fights by combining its fire, movement, and 
shock action. It uses the terrain to get maximum fire 
effect, conserve manpower, and conceal movement. |; 
tries to combine flanking action with frontal action, cop. 
centrating its mass in its main effort. It directs its main 
effort through known or suspected weak points in the 
enemy dispositions to gain a decisive objective. 

Attacking units do not ordinarily meet uniform resist 
ance, nor do they all have the same advantages or tte 
advantages of terrain. Small units that find a soft 
and succeed in penetrating, go on to their ee 
They do not stop to deal with enemy resistance on their 
flanks unless the commander's plan of maneuver re 
quires it or unless they must do so to help their own 
adv: ance. The infiltration of small units through the 
enemy's dispositions tends to open gaps for the action 
of larger units. If necessary, the commander uses his 
battalion and regimental reserves to reduce the areas 
of resistance remaining in rear of the attacking echelon 
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Approacy Marcu 


The approach march (the start of the development 
begins when the contact with the enemy is so near that 
the regimental commander must change from route- 
march formation to several roughly parallel columns; 
it ends when his attack echelon crosses the line of de- 
parture. Its purpose is to bring the regiment close t 
the enemy with minimum losses and to increase its 
readiness for action, or to reduce its vulnerability t 
threatened hostile fires. In order to increase its readi 
ness for action, the regiment is ordinarily broken down 
successively into battalion, company, and smaller col 
umns. Units should be so dispersed when necessary 
that a single shell could not possibly affect more than 
one platoon. 

The regimental commander’s approach-march forma 
tions will differ, depending on the terrain and the pres 
ence or absence of friendly covering forces to the front 
He carries on intensive reconnaissance during the ap 
proach march to verify the information he already has 
and to gain additional information, so that he can 

more effectively estimate the situation and plan his 
action. Where practicable, he designates assembly po 
sitions (areas ) for his battalions. In these positions, the 
units are prepared to perform their combat missions. 

For a regiment not in the leading echelon of the 
larger unit or not yet to be committed to action, the 
development order of the higher commander may pre 
scribe a regimental assembly position, the route or zone 
of movement to this position, and the hour by w hich 
it is to be reached. Orders to a regiment in the leading 
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- to one that is to be committed to action, may 

the initial mission or successive march ob- 

ind a zone of advance, and may limit the of 

iction the regiment is to undertake initially. 

regiment is merely ordered to an assembly posi: 

| makes its approach behind other forces which 

protection from ground attack except attacks 

fom small elements and mechanized forces, the com- 
mander’s development order may be very brief, 

If his regiment is in the leading echelon of the larger 
unit, or if it has been given an initial offensive or de 
fensive mission, he will need to give more detailed in 
structions in his development onder. He will usually 
issue this order in fragments and in it codrdinate the 
forward movement of his battalions and the security dis- 
positions of all his units. The order must allow for the 
time it will take for his subordinate commanders to 
reconnoiter their zones and objectives. 

In a day approach march the commander may dispose 
his battalions in one of several ways—in column of bat 
talions (either one behind another or echeloned toward 
an expr sed flank); in an inverted wedge formation (two 
battalions leading); in wedge formation (one battalion 
leading, one echeloned to the right rear, and one to the 
left rear); or exceptionally, with all battalions abreast. 

The column formation, with battalions in trace or 
echeloned, permits the best use of the terrain and 
allows most flexibility. It is usually called for when 
the zone of advance is narrow, or when adjacent units 

give the regiment flank security, or when the situation 
is obscure or a long advance is probable. It is the nor- 
mal formation when the commander has only two bat 
talions. If his regiment is on an exposed flank, he 
echelons his rear battalions toward it unless there is 
some reason not to. 

lhe inverted wedge is suitable when the commander 
can tell from the situation that he will probably need 
to use two battalions abreast when he attacks, or when 
the regimental zone of advance is too wide for a single 
battalion to reconnoiter and secure. The battalion in 
rear should be echeloned toward the more dangerous 
flank. 

The commander can use the wedge formation when 
it looks as if there might be an advantage in enveloping 
action on either or both of his flanks. At times also, 
this formation may increase the security of the rear ele- 
ments of the regiment when both flanks are insecure. 

The commander will rarely use the formation with 


all his battalions abreast. Its use might be justified 


when his regiment has a mission involving action on a 
very broad front, and a limited objective toward which 
only a short approach march is necessary. But w hen he 
does use such a formation, he holds a fraction of one or 
more battalions in regimental reserve, or pre scribes that 
fractions are to be used only by his authority. 


(he bulk of the antitank company is disposed to give 


protection to the forward battalion(s) and battalions ‘dis 
posed to secure a threatened flank. 


When their battalions are in the leading echelon, 
company transport, communication vehicles, and the 
ammunition and medical vehicles of the battalion train 
accompany them. The other motor elements of the 
regiment, less those used for reconnaissance, security, 
and control, are grouped either in battalion echelons or 
a regimental echelon. The kitchen and baggage train 
and some maintenance vehicles usually stay at the old 
bivouac to bring up their loads at night. 

Attached artillery moves well forward in the regiment 
in order to support any action of the leading elements 

and protect the troops while they are in assembly posi 
tions. The artillery supports covering forces on call. 

W hen engineers are att iched to the re giment during 
an approach, small engineer reconnaissance elements 
are usually attached to leading battalion(s). Most of 
these troops are kept well forward under regimental 
control. 

As far as practicable the regimental command group 
moves in motors in the interval between the leading 
battalion(s) and those in rear. 
as possible. 


It uses as few vehicles 
The vehicles of this group not needed for 
command use move at the head of the regimental eche 
lon. 

In his development order the regimental commander 
may prescribe any or all of the following measures for 
control; battalion zones of advance; phase lines (suc- 
cessive march objectives); hours for continuing the ad 
vance beyond these phase lines or conditions for such 
continuance; periodic reports of progress; ass¢ mbly posi 
tions; axis of advance of each battalion command post; 
connecting groups. 

The zones of advance are areas of responsibility, de 
fined by designating their lateral boundaries. In pre- 
scribing a boundary the regimental commander desig- 
nates points on successive terrain features in the direc- 
tion of movement—points easy to identify on the 
ground. The zones of advance of a unit regulate its 
lateral limits of reconnaissance, movement, and action. 
But in order to take advantage of good routes of ad 
vance, units or parts of units may go temporarily into 
adjacent zones. But this must not interfere with the 
adjacent units, and should be done only after the com 
mander of the adjacent unit agrees. 

When the regimental commander uses phase lines 
for control, these serve as intermediate march objectives 
on any of which further action may be coérdinated, 
especi: ally in an obscure situation or in broken or wood- 
ed country. Phase lines should, if such lines are 
able in the zone of advance 


avail- 
, favor our own observation 
and action and also mask our troops from the enemy's 
observation and action. To this end they should be part 
of the same terrain lines that afford observation and 
fields of fire for the artillery and infantry heavy weap 
ons, and that afford natural AT obstacles and conceal 
ment to forces to the rear. 

he distance between phase lines for units of a regi 
ment will depend upon the country and how soon the 
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enemy may be met. While he does not expect contact 
with strong enemy forces, the commander may desig- 
nate phase lines several miles apart. But when contact 
is expected momentarily, his battalions should be able 
to cover with their supporting weapons the advance of 
their security elements to the next phase line. In open 
country phase lines may be 1,000 to 2,000 yards apart; 
closer in close country. Halts for rest during an ap- 
proach march are usually made only on phase lines. 
But phase lines must not be thought of as lines upon 
which a unit halts to await further orders unless this is 
specifically directed. When he does not designate ter- 
rain phase lines, the commander may control the ad- 
vance of his regiment by having his battalion com- 
manders report their progress at stated times or intervals. 

The regimental commander modifies or amplifies his 
original development order as he needs to during the 
approach march to conform to the changing situation 
and insure the ready availability of all his units for their 
missions. He usually advances with the commander of 
one of his leading battalions to get early knowledge of 
contact with the enemy and influence the resultant 
action, and to plan for the further development of his 
regiment. With him go radio personnel, with their 
equipment, and messengers. 

Signal-communication measures used during the 
route march are continued during the approach march. 
Messengers are used extensively until assembly areas 
are reached. Wire lines are seldom laid until initial 
CP’s are selected. 

The reconnaissance units of higher echelons usually 
operate in advance of the leading elements of the regi- 
ment. The regimental commander provides for liaison 
to supplement his normal communication with these 
units by detailing a liaison officer and suitable person- 
nel, transportation, and communication equipment. Or 
he may provide for periodic patrols to get information 
for them. The higher commander may direct that such 
liaison be provided. When the approach march be- 
comes necessary, these reconnaissance units will by 
then usually be not far ahead of the leading elements 
of the regiment. 

When it is needed, a regimental motorized recon- 
naissance detachment operates ahead of the leading foot 
elements of the regiment, either under regimental con- 
trol or as an element of the advance guard. The regi- 
mental S-2 supervises this detachment. 

As the reconnaissance elements of higher units have 
to slow down their progress, and thus get less distant 
from the regiment, the regimental reconnaissance de- 
tachment keeps in close touch with them to gain all 
possible information. It also intensifies its Own recon- 
naissance and sends all information to the regimental 
(or advance guard) CP by the fastest means of com- 

munication it has. 

The instructions to the commander of the motorized 
reconnaissance detachment should give him the route 

or zone of regimental advance, and the approximate 





OTuary 
hour the leading elements will reach each s, essive 
objective or phase line; the vital areas and ke, terrain 
features to be reconnoitered (for example, ridge line 


defiles, stream crossings). Also, the essential items of 
information he should look for; the arrangements fo, 
liaison with friendly units operating to the front 


it; and 
hours and places for periodic contacts with th regi 
mental (or advance guard) CP, and any other instry, 


tions. Under the protection of the leading elements 
the regimental commander carries out his own recon 
naissance. 

To provide for the frontal security of the approach 
march the regimental commander may detail an ad 

vance guard under regimental control to advance on q 
broad front covering his zone of advance. Or he may 
divide the regimental zone among his leading battalions 
and charge them with the security in their zones. He 
usually sends out an advance guard when his battalions 
are in column or wedge formation, or when the zone 
of advance is narrow or the situation obscure. One 
reinforced battalion is usually enough. The second 
method is advantageous when ‘battalions are abreast or 
in inverted wedge formation. 

When his regiment is on an exposed flank, the regi 
mental commander sees that a flank guard goes out usu 
ally from his reserve. This may take from a company to 
a reinforced battalion. He gets further flank security 
by echeloning his reserve toward the exposed flank. 

When a regiment is an interior unit, its flanks- are 
relatively secure and flank detachments or patrols from 
the leading battalion(s) serving as connecting groups 
provide some security. However, these will not be big 
enough to secure the flank of the whole regiment 
throughout its depth. And therefore the commander 
also details connecting groups, usually from the rear 
battalion(s), to operate under regimental control. Each 
such group may consist of anything from a half-squad 
to a whole platoon, depending on the enemy threat 
the distances between units, and the character of the 
terrain. When units are widely separated, a connecting 
group should have motor transport for part or all of its 
personnel. Connecting groups keep constantly in touch 
with both units; they must be able to tell the command 
er of either where the flank of the other is. A connect 
ing group reports any widening gap and tries to re 
establish contact. 

During an approach march the bulk of the regi 
mental antitank weapons usually operate with regi 
mental security detachments. They may be attached to 
those detachments or kept under regimental control 
Some of the regimental AT guns are held mobile under 
regimental control. The battalion AT weapons stay 
under battalion control. All AT units, except those 
held mobile, usually displace forward by echelons 
successive selected positions from which they cover the 
regiment until it has cleared. 

Subordinate units are made responsible for their own 
protection against attack from the air. Protective meas 
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rise warning, concealment, dispersion, and fire. _cipally in the greater difficulty of maintaining direction 
During the approach march the regimental advance and control. For this reason detailed plans are made to 
the advance guards of battalions charged with reduce these difficulties. Routes are carefully marked 


gual 

secu n their zones, advance on a broad front, seiz- Column formations are used with distances and inter 
ng successive terrain lines and covering the elements vals reduced, and bounds, if used, are shorter. An ap 
n rea proach to terminate in an attack at daybreak is timed 


When resistance forces the forward reconnaissance so that the troops reach their assembly position or the 
jetachments to halt or withdraw to the flanks, the regi- line of departure shortly before the attack. 
mental commander requires his advance guard to devel Contact is established before dark, if practicable, with 
» the situation aggressively. If the strength of the re- the security force covering the assembly or departure 
tance is such that he needs his whole advance guard position, and its dispositions are made known to the 
«o overcome it, he does not hesitate to use it unless his command. If practicable, the commander sends a mo 
mission or the restrictions imposed by the higher com- _ torized detachment ahead to outpost the assembly posi 
mander are to the contrary. If his action is thus limited, _ tion. 


he directs his advance-guard commander to seize and Company transport not needed for command put 
hold a suitable position for covering the preparation of poses is usually held in a concealed area and started so 
the rest of his regiment for further action. that it reaches the assembly position shortly after the 


The artillery usually displaces forward by echelon in foot troops. Necessary elements of the regimental train 
der to be ready at all times to give close support tothe go forward similarly; other elements stay in the bivouac 
regiment’s leading elements. One echelon goes into 
position and stays ready for instant action. The artillery 
is given a high priority on a favorable route in the When pr acticable, the regiment occupies assembly 
zone of f advance. Artillery liaison details accompany positions (areas) before deploying for attack. In these 
leading battalion(s), and observers are sent out to in- positions the attack is organized and codrdinated; 
sure prompt artillery support of any action during the equipment not essential to combat is disposed of and 
approach march or the occupation of assembly areas. extra ammunition issued. The commander disposes his 

When the regiment makes a day approach march be- units for the action to come but keeps them so dis 
hind forces strong enough to protect it against ground pe rsed that they do not present concentrated targets to 
attack except by small elements and mechanized forces, air attack or artillery fire. All commanders reconnoiter 
concealment from air observation is generally more im- and issue their orders before their units move forward 
portant than readiness for action against ground forces. from the assembly positions. The regimental assembly 
Security detachments may be smaller. Routes or zones _ position is usually designated by the higher commander 
of advance are assigned to subordinate units. The regi- _ If not, the commander selects it himself. 
ment may be disposed in any of the formations already The regimental commander subdivides his regi 
described, according to the situation. mental assembly position into battalion positions. Or 

Contact is maintained with covering forces. The regi- he may assign battalion positions farther forward as he 
mental commander and commanders of leading battal- learns more of situation and the plans for the attack. 


AssEMBLY Posrtions (AREAS 


ions, with their parties, usually precede their units in Battalions are sometimes halted in rear assembly posi 
order to reconnoiter and plan the operations of their tions (areas) some distance behind the line of depar 
units. ture, and then conducted under cover of darkness to 


their final assembly positions near the line of departure 
When this is done, preparations for the attack are com 
pleted as far as possible in these rear assembly posi 


A route reconnaissance party and a quartering party 
go forward to the prospective assembly areas. 
Night approach marches aid in maintaining secrecy 
and reduce exposure to observation and air and mecha- _ tions. 
nized attack. A night approach march must be pro The regimental commander designates assembly po 
tected by security forces, or by other units in positions sitions for his battalions after reconnoitering if he can; 
covering the assembly position to be occupied. The otherwise from a map or photomap. 
procedure then is generally as prescribed for night A quartering party goes ahead of the main body of 
marches. the regiment to reconnoiter the positions and post bat 
[he regimental commander usually receives the de- _talion and company guides who conduct units to their 
velopment or warning order of his higher commander _ locations. 
in time enough to make a daylight reconnaissance. He In so far as practicable, assembly positions should 
assigns battalion assembly areas as soon as practicable have concealment from air and ground observation and 
so that his subordinates can make their reconnaissances cover from small-arms fire. T hey should be convenient 
and prepare for the movement. If time does not permit to favorable routes of advance to the lines of departure 
daylight reconnaissances, the routes and areas are select- for the attack. Terrain that also has turnarounds for 
ed from recent maps or photomaps. motor vehicles and natural protection against motorized 


A night approach differs from a day approach prin- attack is desirable. Positions should be large enough to 
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permit dispersion as an antiaircraft measure. Rear as- 
sembly positions should be out of range of enemy light 
artillery. The final assembly positions for the attac king 
battalions should be the most forward covered and con- 
cealed localities in rear of the line of departure. 
should be near a good observation point. 

The higher commander may provide a covering force 
to protect the assembly position; or the regimental com- 
mander may have to provide his own outpost. The 
regimental commander always has local security detach- 
ments posted. Ordinarily each battalion is charge d with 
prov iding the local security for its own assemblywosi- 
tion. The regimental commander codérdin 
measures. 

When a regimental advance guard has bee 
the approach march, the regimental comma 
directs it to outpost the assembly position, 

Artillery attached*to; or in direct support ol 
ment occupies positions from which it ean fF 
occupation of the assembly position. The a 
nized protection of the assembly position is ec 
by the AT company commander. He takes a 
the location of battalion AT weapons, assign 
areas to his own platoons, and provides for ol 
and warning. 

The provisions made for the interior sect 
bivouac also govern in assembly positions. 


These 


units must be ready for their subsequent act 
should be so dispe srsed that they do not | oa 
trated targets to air. attack or artillery fire, \ 

sembly positions are to be occupied long enoug 
rant it, troops dig hasty individual trenche§ to ¢ 
cover from air, mechanized, or artillery acti 
hicles must be dispersed and concealed or Gam: 


RECONNAISSANCE, PLANS, AND ORDERS 
In his order, the higher commander gives 
mental commander a mission (usually to capte 
physical objective), designates his zone of aCtioxspennes 
units that are attached to or that will support his regi- 
ment, and a general line of departure, and ordinarily 
fixes the time of attack. From these orders and from his 
own reconnaissance, the regimental commander makes 
his plan. 

If no regimental objective is assigned by the higher 
commander, the regimental commander selects it. As 
soon as an objective has been designated, he may make 
a tentative plan, all parts of which must contribute to 
the attainment of the objective. But he does not decide 
on a final plan until he has all possible information in 
hand. : 

The regimental commander must often complete his 
plans with only partial knowledge of the enemy situa- 
tion. These plans are announced in orders, and are then 
changed only for compelling reasons as they affect sub- 
ordinate units. 

In offensive action, time is usually all- important. The 
regimental commander should send warning or frag 


JOURNAL Fellini 
mentary orders announcing plans as they are d. loped 
to the subordinates whom they affect. Only thus can he 
give them maximum time to reconnoiter and o: rwise 
prepare to use their units effectively. 

Reconnaissance and planning for probable action = 
continuous from the beginning of movement | lien! 
the enemy. Reconnaissance patrolling is prog: siecle 


intensified during the approach march and oc: 
of assembly positions. 

On receipt of the warning or attack order from thy 
higher commander, the regimental commander makes a 


Map recannaiccance ¢- OE Det eas 
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mueorrerri tire rocation Of Critical points and areas 


held by the enemy; the areas swept by hostile fires; the 
locations of gassed areas and the location, extent, and 
type of obstacles; the location, nature, and extent of fay- 
orable approaches to the enemy position; suitable lines 
of departure and zones of action; and the locations for 
the reserve, supporting weapons, supply and evacuation 
facilities, and command posts. 

During his reconnaissance he keeps in mind the ten 

tative decisions and plans he has already formed and 
modifies or changes them as necessary. If times presses, 
he directs that changes or new decisions which directly 
affect the immediate action of subordinate units be sent 
at once to their commanders. 

The regimental commander’s plan consists of a plan 
of maneuver and plan of supporting fires to attain his 
objective. It includes the following principal decisions: 
main and secondary efforts; the battalion objectives; the 
battalion zones of action; the formation; the time of at 
tack; the composition, initial location, and initial mis 
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of the regimental reserve; the initial missions of 
\pporting arms. Other matters included, which may 
require the commander's decisions but the details of 
which can often be left to his staff are: a more detailed 
specification of the line of departure; details of coérdi 
nating the efforts of all subordinate and supporting 
inits; security, including the security of command post 
nd regimental-train bivouac; supply and evacuation, 
acluding disposition of the train; and command posts 
nd signal communication. 
Thesplan of maneuver is the commander’s plan for 
neine hic enhordinate units. 


PE 
-OFF 


ee ce Ae 
shis position, or where his defensive works are exposed 
to observation by the attacker’s artillery. 

As the attack progresses, the commander shifts the 
main effort according to developments, exploiting weak 
points discovered in the enemy’s dispositions. This 
shifting is accomplished in part by shifting the bulk of 
the supporting fires to another area, and also by using 
reserves to exploit any weakness in the enemy’s disposi 
tions. A commander must not hesitate to shift the 
direction or zone of his main effort when a weakness or 
advantageous approach develops into and through the 
enemy position. 

The secondary attack is designed to hold the enemy 
in position, deceive him as to where the main attack is 
being made, force him to commit his reserves prema 
turely and at an indecisive location, and prevent him from 
reinforcing the front of the main attack. The regi- 
mental commander should make his secondary attack 
with as small a fraction of his regiment and its sup 


In it he covers where 


porting arms as will accomplish this mission. This 
fraction will seldom exceed one battalion and will often 
be only a part of a battalion. In a regiment with only 
two battalions available, the commander takes his re 
serve from the battalion making the secondary attack 
The objectives of the secondary attack are objectives 
that will facilitate the advance of the main attack. The 
secondary attack is conducted vigorously. If pronounced 
enemy weakness dev elops in its front, it is then pushed 
ahead and may even become the decisive attack 
The attack order of the higher commander assigns the 
reaimental commander a physical objective for his at 
$ a body of troops, dominating terrain, or a 
center or other vital area in the enemy's 
mmiander gives an objective to each attack 
t, Which may be part ol the regiment's ob 


até Objectives are often assigned. If the 

designates a single objective, battalion com 

7 désionate intermediate ones. Terrain lines 

tures that afford observation and favor sup 

for subsequent advance and AT defense 

“mediate objectives. 

' should be easy to see and identify. Their 
hould promote the mission of the next 
ind facilitate probable future action, afford 
ition and suitable terrain for fire support 
idvance, and produce a convergence of the 
bordinate units. If practicable, each suc 
tive of a unit should be within range of its 
‘eapons located on the last objective. Units 
: on objectives except when they have to 
ation. 
sction regulate the lateral limits for battle 
ce and combat. The zone or frontage for a 
ies with its mission, the depth to which the 
0, the terrain, the amount of fire support 
id the probable resistance. These same 

mmnges govern the frontage or zone of action the com 

mander assigns to each of his attacking battalions. An 
infantry regiment at full strength, in a main attack with 
its flanks covered by other troops, may be given a tront 
age of 1,000 to 2,000 yards. Under the same conditions 

a battalion is seldom given less than 500 or more than 

1,000 yards 

A narrow frontage is given to a battalion that must 
make a long advance or that makes the main attack. 
This permits disposition in depth. A broad frontage is 
given to a battalion required to make only a slight ad 
vance or to make the secondary attack. 

Zones of action are defined by designating their lat 
eral boundaries or by assigning a front of de ployment 
and the lateral limits of the unit’s objective. The de 
ployed unit does not necessarily occupy the whole 
width of its assigned frontage. When practicable, 
boundaries between battalions should coincide generally 
with the boundaries of terrain corridors, but should be 
placed so that key features like hills are, if not too 
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permit dispersion as an antiaircraft measure. Rear as- 
sembly positions should be out of range of enemy light 
artillery. The final assembly positions for the attacking 
battalions should be the most forward covered and con- 
cealed localities in rear of the line of departure. These 
should be near a good observation point. 

The higher commander may provide a covering force 
to protect the assembly position; or the regimental com- 
mander may have to provide his own outpost. The 
regimental commander always has local security detach- 
ments posted. Ordinarily ¢ ach battalion is charged with 
providing the local security for its own assembly posi- 
tion. The regimental commander codrdinates these 
measures. 

When a regimental advance guard has been covering 
the approach march, the regimental commander often 
directs it to outpost the assembly position. 

Artillery attached*to; or in direct support of, the regi 
ment occupies positions from which it can protect the 
occupation of the assembly position. The antimecha 
nized protection of the asse -mbly position is coérdinated 
by the AT company commander. He takes account of 
the location of battalion AT we: apons, assigns position 
areas to his own platoons, and provides for "Obeerv ation 
and warning. 

The provisions made for the interior security of a 
bivouac also govern in assembly positions. Although 
units must be ready for their subseque nt action, they 
should be so dispe rsed that they do not present concen 
trated targets to air attack or artillery fire. When as 
sembly positions are to be occupied long enough to war- 
rant it, troops dig hasty individual trenches to give them 
cover from air, mechanized, or artille ‘ry action. Ve 
hicles must be dispersed and concealed or camouflaged. 


RECONNAISSANCE, PLANS, AND ORDERS 

In his order, the higher commander gives the regi- 
mental commander a mission (usually to capture some 
physical objective), designates his zone of action, the 
units that are attached to or that will support his regi- 
ment, and a general line of departure, and ordinarily 
fixes the time of attack. From these orders and from his 
own reconnaissance, the regimental commander makes 
his plan. 

If no regimental objective is assigned by the higher 
commander, the regimental commander selects it. As 
soon as an objective has been designated, he may make 
a tentative plan, all parts of which must contribute to 
the attainment of the objective. But he does not decide 
on a final plan until he has all possible information in 
hand. 

The regimental commander must often complete his 
plans with only partial knowledge of the enemy situa- 
tion. These plans are announced in orders, and are then 
changed only for compelling reasons as they affect sub- 
ordinate units. 

In offensive action, time is usually all-important. The 
regimental commander should send warning or frag- 





JOURNAL Februar 
mentary orders announcing plans as they are , loped 
to the subordinates whom they affect. Only thu an he 
give them maximum time to reconnoiter and « eT Wise 
prepare to use their units effectively. 

Reconnaissance and planning for probable action ay 
continuous from the beginning of movement toward 
the enemy. Reconnaissance patrolling is prog ssiveh 


intensified during the approach march and oc 
of assembly positions. 

On receipt of the warning or attack order from ¢h 
higher commander, the regimental commander makes 
map reconnaissance to plan his terrain reconnaissane 
He determines and announces the essential elemep; 
of information to be sought for and directs his S-2 to 
codrdinate the efforts of all regimental units and intel 
ligence agencies toward getting this information, and 
ask higher headquarters for items of information not 
obtainable by the regiment. 


Ipatioy 


From his map reconnaissance the regimental com 
mander determines the areas he is going to reconnoiter 
their important terrain features, and his route. He will 
usually be able to make a tentative plan at this time, 
and decide how, when, and where he will issue his at 
tack order. If the situation permits him to assemble 
his subordinates to receive his order, he directs before 
starting, that these commanders be informed of the 
hour and place they are to assemble for his orders. And 
if he can determine his general plan, he has the main 
points of it sent at once to subordinate commanders 

The regimental commander designates certain staff 
officers to help him in his reconnaissance. A stenogra 
pher, draftsman, motor messengers, and radio operators 
with portable radiotelephones are usually included in 
the party, plus a small motorized security detachment 
for protection. The commander carries out his recon 
naissance generally as planned, using his officers and 
the commanders of supporting arms to assist him 
Through his reconnaissance the regimental commander 
tries to learn the location of critical points and areas 
held by the enemy; the areas swept by hostile fires; the 
locations of gassed areas and the location, extent, and 
type of obstacles; the location, nature, and extent of fav- 
orable approaches to the enemy position; suitable lines 
of departure and zones of action; and the locations for 
the reserve, supporting weapons, supply and evacuation 
facilities, and command posts. 

During his reconnaissance he- keeps in mind the ten- 
tative decisions and plans he has already formed and 
modifies or changes them as necessary. If times presses, 
he directs that changes or new decisions which directly 
affect the immediate action of subordinate units be sent 
at once to their commanders. 

The regimental commander's plan consists of a plan 
of maneuver and plan of supporting fires to attain his 
objective. It includes the following principal decisions: 

main and secondary efforts; the battalion objectives; the 
battalion zones of action; the formation; the time of at 
tack; the composition, initial location, and initial mis 
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sion of the regimental reserve; the initial missions of 
supporting arms. Other matters included, which may 
require the commander's decisions but the details of 
which can often be left to his staff are: a more detailed 
specification of the line of departure; details of codrdi 
nating the efforts of all subordinate and supporting 
inits; security, including the security of command post 
nd regimental-train bivouac; supply and evacuation, 
acluding disposition of the train; and command posts 
nd signal communication. 

he plan of maneuver is the commander’s plan for 
using his subordinate units. In it he covers where, 
when. and in what direction the main and secondary 
ttacks are to be made, the objectives, the frontages or 
zones of action, the formation or disposition of his units, 
and their missions and movements. In determining his 
plan of maneuver he analyzes the terrain Cin particular 
the approaches to the enemy's position) to determine 
how he can use it best. 

His plan of fire support provides for effective co 
operation between the troops of his attack echelon, his 
heavy weapons, and the artillery, chemical weapons, 
and any supporting aviation. 

[he regimental commander must be specific when he 
assigns missions to a battalion for its part in the regi 
mental plan of maneuver. But his instructions as to 
methods should be general enough to permit his bat 
talion commanders to develop and execute their own 
plans. 

Generally the main attack will be made initially by a 
reinforced battalion, with the bulk of the supporting 
fires made available to its commander. Reserves are 
ordinarily located so that they can give impetus later to 
the main attack. The main attack aims at gaining the 
regimental objective. Plans are made to direct the main 
effort of this attack through the weakest part of the 
hostile dispositions. Weak points lie in ground where 
the defender can not use his weapons to advantage, 
where covered approaches permit an advance close to 
his position, or where his defensive works are exposed 
to observation by the attacker’s artillery. 

As the attack progresses, the commander shifts the 
main effort according to developments, exploiting weak 
points discovered in the enemy's dispositions. This 
shifting is accomplished in part by shifting the bulk of 
the supporting fires to another area, and also by using 
reserves to exploit any weakness in the enemy’s disposi 
tions. A commander must not hesitate to shift the 
direction or zone of his main effort when a weakness or 
advantageous approach develops into and through the 
enemy position. 

The secondary attack is designed to hold the enemy 
in position, deceive him as to where the main attack is 
being made, force him to commit his reserves prema 
turely and at an indecisive location, and prevent him from 
reinforcing the front of the main attack. The regi- 
mental commander should make his secondary attack 
with as small a fraction of his regiment and its sup- 
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porting arms as will accomplish this mission. This 
fraction will seldom exceed one battalion and will often 
be only a part of a battalion. In a regiment with only 
two battalions available, the commander takes his re 
serve from the battalion making the secondary attack 

The objectives of the secondary attack are objectives 
that will facilitate the advance of the main attack. The 
secondary attack is conducted vigorously. If pronounced 
enemy weakness develops in its front, it is then pushed 
ahead and may even become the decisive attack. 

The attack order of the higher commander assigns the 
regimental commander a physical objective for his at 
tack, such as a body of troops, dominating terrain, or a 
road or rail center or other vital area in the enemy's 
rear. The commander gives an objective to each attack 
ing battalion, which may be part of the regiment's ob 
jective. 

Intermediate objectives are often assigned. If the 
commander designates a single objective, battalion com 
manders may designate intermediate ones. Terrain lines 
or terrain features that afford observation and favor sup 
porting hres tor subsequent advance and AT defense 
are good intermediate objectives. 

Objectives should be easy to see and identify. Their 
attainment should promote the mission of the next 
higher unit and facilitate probable future action, afford 
good observation and suitable terrain for fire support 
of a further advance, and produce a convergence of the 
efforts of subordinate units. If practicable, each suc- 
cessive objective of a unit should be within range of its 
supporting weapons located on the last objective. Units 
do not pause on objectives except when they have to 
for reorganization. 

Zones of action regulate the lateral limits for battle 
reconnaissance and combat. The zone or frontage for a 
regiment varies with its mission, the depth to which the 
attack is to go, the terrain, the amount of fire support 
available, and the probable resistance. These same 
things govern the frontage or zone of action the com 
mander assigns to each of his attacking battalions. An 
infantry regiment at full strength, in a main attack with 
its flanks covered by other troops, may be given a front 
age of 1,000 to 2,000 yards. Under the same conditions 
a battalion is seldom given less than 500 or more than 
1,000 yards 

A narrow frontage is given to a battalion that must 
make a long advance or that makes the main attack. 
This permits disposition in depth. A broad frontage is 
given to a battalion required to make only a slight ad 
vance or to make the secondary attack. 

Zones of action are defined by designating their lat 
eral boundaries or by assigning a front of deployment 
and the lateral limits of the unit’s objective. The de 
ployed unit does not necessarily occ upy the whole 
width of its assigned frontage. When practicable, 
boundaries between battalions should coincide generally 
with the boundaries of terrain corridors, but should be 
placed so that key features like hills are, if not too 
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large, entirely within the zone of a single battalion. The 
points designating the boundary should be ground 
forms easy to identify and should be named as inclusive 
or exclusive to one unit or the other. The zone of action 
of a regiment in the main attack of a larger force will 
usually extend through the depth of the hostile po- 
sition at least as far as the location of the hostile artil- 
lery. Battalion zones are assigned no farther than the 
regimental objective. Boundaries are prescribed far 
enough to the rear of the line of departure to include all 
combat elements of the attack units, and may extend 
back to battalion assembly positions. During the prog- 
ress of the attack, and especially when reserves are com- 
mitted to action, the commander changes the zones of 
action as he needs to. Ordinarily a unit on an open 
flank is assigned no boundary. 

To take advantage of favorable routes of approach, 
units or fractions of units may be authorized to move 
temporarily through adjacent zones. Reserves often 
move into adjacent zones to get better departure po- 
sitions for a flanking attack. But such movements must 
not interfere with a neighboring unit and are made 
only after agreement with the commander of that unit. 

The regimental commander may dispose his com- 
mand for attack in column of battalions either one be- 
hind another or echeloned; inverted wedge; wedge; or, 
exceptionally, with all his battalions abreast and with a 
fraction of one or more battalions in reserve (or with 
his battalions limited as to the fraction that may be 
committed ). 

A column formation is good for an attack in a narrow 
zone, when the situation is still obscure, or when the 
objective requires an advance through the hostile po- 
sition for a considerable distance. It is also usually 
sound when the regiment is on an exposed flank. The 
inverted wedge is generally good where the width of 
the zone and the know n dispositions of the enemy call 
for the initial employment of two leading’ battalions. 
The formation with battalions abreast is usually suit- 
able only when the assigned frontage is extremely wide 
for the number of battalions available, when resistance 
along virtually the entire front is to be expected, and 
the mission calls for only a limited advance. The use of 
the wedge formation is exceptional. 

A general line of departure is usually designated by 
the higher commander to coérdinate the advance of the 
attack units and their supporting fires. The regimental 
commander may prescribe the line in more detail after 
reconnoitering. 

The regimental commander ordinarily locates his line 
of departure on or behind the last available terrain 
mask that his leading troops can reach without ex- 

sure to enemy observation and small-arms fire. The 
fine should be as nearly perpendicular to the axis of at- 
tack as practicable for each battalion, in order to make 
it easier to keep direction. It should be easy to recognize. 

The time Fink is the hour when the leading ele- 
ments of the attacking echelon are to cross the line of 





. bruary 
departure. It is usually set by the higher com inder 
who sometimes calls on the regimental commander fo, 
his estimate of the earliest hour his unit can be ready . 
attack. The hour may be announced to sul rdinate 
units by a signal such as a flare, an artillery bombard 


ment, an air attack on the enemy, or the advance of 
designated group of tanks. The hour picked fi 


ittack 
should permit successive commanders to make their 
reconnaissances and other preparations, issue thei 


orders, and move their units to attack positions. When 
the higher commander announces an hour of attack 
the regimental commander apportions the time ayajl 
able till then so that his subordinate commanders wi] 
have the maximum possible share for their preparations 

The reserve is the commander’s principal means of 
influencing the action after the attack has begun. When 
the situation is relatively clear and enemy capabilities 
are limited, the regimental commander's reserve may }y 
a battalion disposed to favor the maneuver he plans 
When the situation is obscure, his reserve may consist 
initially of two battalions disposed in depth. When h 
regiment is making the secondary attack of a - 
force w ith its be sralicns disposed abreast, his reserve may 
be no larger than a company. Here the commander 
often puts restrictions on the commitment of battalio: 
reserves. 

The reserve is located initially where it has most pr 
tection against observation and air and mechanized at 
tack, where it can furnish flank security, and where it 
will be able to move swiftly to points where it may kx 
used. It is kept within supporting distance of the attack 
echelon. The regimental commander also general); 
keeps his reserve in rear of the main attack to facilitate 
its employment, to exploit success, or to add impetus 
the action. If his regiment is enveloping, he will usual) 
place his reserve so it can exploit or extend the envelop 
ing action. When his regiment has an exposed flank, h 
puts part or all of his reserve where it can move to meet 
any hostile threat that may develop. A regimental com 
mander may give the following initial missions to his 
reserve: protect the flank(s); maintain contact with ad 
jacent units; protect the rear of the regiment. 

The reserve commander reconnoiters and prepares 
tentative plans to exploit any hostile weakness de 
veloped by the attacking echelon; to protect an exposed 
flank; to extend the outer flank of an env eloping attack 
(when the regiment is the enveloping force of a larger 
unit or is the outer unit of the enveloping force 
pass through, or by, a depleted attacking battalion and 
continue the attack; to meet counterattacks. 

An artillery battalion is usually attached to or placed 
in direct support of the regiment. The supporting ar 
tillery commander is responsible for maintaining liaison 
and communication with the supported infantry unit 
The artillery command post is located to facilitate con 
trol of the artillery batteries and when practicable is lo 
cated close to the infantry regimental CP. The artillery 
unit also sends a liaison detachment to each attacking 
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battalion. In addition to this liaison contact, the artillery 


forward observers establish contact with infantry com 
»anv commanders and with observers for the 81-mm. 
The artillery observers conduct the 
rtillery fire; they fire missions on request. 
[he infantry regimental commander and the artillery 
smmander prepare the general plan of artillery fire sup 
The infantry commander explains the situation 
nd gives his plan of attack and the artillery support 


iortar platoons. 


.e wants. The artillery commander gives the location of 


batteries and observation posts, observation posts de 

ed during the advance, the ground he commands 

with observation and fire, and how he can most effect 

ively support the infantry’s attack. The associated com 

manders then arrange the general plan of artillery fire 
sup port. 

tL commander of the attacking infantry battalion 

ls the artillery liaison officer the detailed artillery fire 
sup pins he wants. The artillery battalion commander. 
following the priorities established by the infantry re gi 
mental commander, prepares his detailed plan of close 
supporting fire. This plan is then transmitted through 
the liaison officer to the battalion commander(s) con 
cerned. The plan of fire of the infantry heavy weapons 
and other supporting weapons is coérdinated with the 
plan of artillery fires. The fires of infantry heavy weap 
ons supplement and reinforce the artillery fires; mortars 
engage targets too close to the attacking troops for artil 
lery to fire at. The supporting artillery must constantly 
know where the leading elements of the attack are, and 
must be kept informed of the infantry pecs. 

When combat aviation supports an infantry attack its 
action against battlefield objectives must be closely co 
ordinated with the plan and maneuver of the troops on 
the ground. Infantry commanders tell the supporting 
aviation what targets they want attacked from the air, 
where leading friendly troops are, and what the plans 
of maneuver and fire are. Means of identifying leading 
infantry elements must be carefully prearranged and 
carried out to prevent casualties from friendly aviation. 

Here are some measures that will aid in codrdinating 
the action of infantry and combat aviation: 

Use liaison officers whenever possible. 

Use prepared maps, marked with a simple lettered 
grid system, of the regimental area. These maps in the 
hands of both ground and air troops will aid in the 
quick designation of targets. 

Use panels to indicate direction, distances, and dis 
positions. Very lights fired in the direction of the target 
which it is desired to attack have prov ed effective, the 
signal being answered by any aircraft in the vicinity. 

Use radio in accordance with restrictions imposed. 
And bear in mind that radio is the most effective means 
of influencing the attack of support aviation once it is 
in flight. But the attack must be well planned before 
aviation leaves the ground and radio used only to direct 
the attack on targets of opportunity. 

Keep all infantry units informed of the combat 


aviation support to reduce the danger of firing on friend 
ly planes. 

Che chemical troops attached will usually consist of 
one company. The regimental commander consults the 
commander of the chemical unit as to what it can do 
under existing ae and then makes plans for its 
use. During the attack the principal initial mission of 
the chemical supporting unit is to screen the advance of 
atte icking units over exposed ground by pli cing smoke 
from chemical mortars directly upon hostile forward po 
sitions. Smoking is closely coérdinated with the ad 
and is often most effective if used right after the 
artillery lifts its close support fires. As the attack goes on 
the chemical platoons follow the attack battalions by 
bounds prepared to fire smoke on call. During this phase 
a chemical platoon may be attached to each attacking 
battalion. Chemical operations should not interfere with 
the operations of other friendly troops. The chemical 
company, less its platoons, is retained under regimental 
control for the supply of ammunition to its platoons. 

One or more battalions of tanks may be attached to 
an infantry regiment for an attack. Ordinarily they are 
employed as a unit under the direct control of the regi 
mental commander. Their objectives coincide in general 
with those of the regiment. 


vance 


Tank units support foot troops by neutralizing or de 
stroying the hostile automatic weapons likely to hold up 
the advance of the foot troops; making passages through 
wire or other obstacles for use of foot troops, and keep 
ing the resistance down by attacking well into the 
enemy's position until foot troops arrive on the objective. 
Also by neutralizing or destroying hostile reserve and 
artillery formations in the battle area; destroying or 
disorganizing hostile command, communications, and 
supply installations; breaking up hostile counterattacks. 

The regimental commander acquaints the tank-unit 
commander with the situation and plan, and gets the 
tank officer’s recommendations after this officer has 
made a reconnaissance. The regimental commander's 
attack order gives the objectives for the tanks and re 
details of coérdination and coéperation between the i 
fantry and tanks and any other attached mannicing 
arms. These orders prov ide for close support of the 
tanks by the attached artillery, and also for action by 
infantry heavy weapons against enemy antitank guns. 

If a regiment is on an exposed flank, the commander 
may secure that flank in several ways. He may dispose 
his reserve on that flank (when this will help his plan 
of maneuver) and make it responsible for the security 
of the flank. He may give the battalion on that flank 
the mission of flank security, or detail a flank security 
detachment. 

Protection of an interior flank is partially provided by 
the presence of the adjacent unit. Nevertheless, the 
regimental commander is responsible for his own flank 
security and must provide for it. He may direct the re- 
serve to send out security patrols and connecting groups 
to maintain contact with adjacent units. Attacking bat 
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talions similarly provide for their own flank security. 

The commander uses his regimental antitank weap 
ons to protect attacking battalions and any exposed 
flank. He usually holds at least one platoon mobile 
under regime ntal control, loc ate d as to give protection to 
his CP. 

The AT weapons that protect the forward and flank 
units may be attached to them when centralized control 
is impracticable. If guns are retained under regimental 
control, the AT officer coédrdinates their action with the 
action of battalion antitank weapons. 

The regimental commander may prescribe active 
measures for AA security to be taken by subordinates, 
but ordinarily leaves such measures to their discretion. 

If AA weapons are attached, the regimental com- 
mander uses them to protect the area which needs it 
most in the circumstances. This may be the regimental 
reserve area. 

Security of the regimental- train bivouac, unless pro- 
vided by higher units, is charged to the service com- 
pany commander. He provides a w arning system of AA 
and AT lookouts, and a small interior guard. He also ar- 
ranges an alert system for assembling the bivouac 
personnel at designated positions. When necessary he 
requests additional troops and weapons, which may be 
detailed from the reserve. Passive defense is gained by 
locating the bivouac where it has concealment and pro 
tection of obstacles, and by dispersing activities within 
it. 

After getting the recommendations of his S-4, the 
regimental commander decides where to locate his regi- 
mental-train bivouac, the trains, and the initial site of 
the ammunition distributing point. He also fixes the 
route of ammunition advance, the hour(s) and method 
of feeding the troops, traffic restrictions, and the initial 
location of the regimental aid station. The instructions 
for this are put in the attack order, and other instruc- 
tions issued in fragmentary orders prepared by S-4. 

If the higher commander has not prescribed the 
initial location of the command post and its axis of ad- 

vance (axis of signal communication), the regimental 

commander determines what these will be. Similarly, 
when practicable and appropriate, he designates the 
initial locations and axes of advance of the battalion 
CP’s. The initial CP’s should be as far forward as prac- 
ticable. 

In offensive situations, the time needed to issue orders 
for a daylight attack will almost invariably be at a pre- 
mium. This is because information essential to the mak- 
ing of plans becomes available only after close con- 
tact with the enemy has been gained and further be- 
cause once close contact has been gained, the attack 
must usually be launched at once to obtain the maxi- 
mum surprise. It follows that warning orders and frag- 
mentary orders must be issued freely and without delay 
to inform all unit commanders of plans for the use of 
their units. 

When the attack is to be made at or near dawn, it is 





uary 
of the highest importance that the essential nents 
of the regimental commander's plan for the attac\. reac} 


subordinate commanders in time to permit them (> mak, 


reconnaissances on the preceding afternoon 
ning. 


CVE 


Conduct of the Attack Itself 


This section deals mainly with the attack of a; 


gan 
ized position, in which both attacker and defend have 
had time to complete their preparations. 

An attack seldom progresses exactly as planned. The 
regimental commander should carry out his ar iN Vigor 
ously, but he must not adhere to it blindly. must 


be constantly alert to exploit favorable te ments 
and overcome unforeseen obstacles. He must give his 
main attack all the assistance at his command as long 
as it has a chance to succeed. But if the enemy s resist 
ance blocks all efforts to advance, he must be pr pared 
to shift his main effort to another part of his front 
where hostile weakness has been discovered. Granting 
that it is difficult to change the plan of maneuver of 
leading elements once an attack is launched, the com. 
mander can nevertheless use his reserves effectively ¢ 
give impetus to a main effort in a new direction. He can 
best rearrange the attack dispositions of his leading ek 
ments on intermediate objectives. 

An attack, without tanks, begins when the leading 
elements of the attack echelon cross the line of de 
parture. The battalion commanders time and coérdinat: 
the movement from assembly positions so that their 
leading elements cross the line of departure at the right 
hour without delays en route to or on this line, and s 
that supporting weapons occupy their initial positions 
by that time. 

The supporting weapons under regimental control 
open their fires in accordance with the regimental 
scheme of fire, which will often provide for the de 
livery of fires on call of the attack battalions. All attack 
units after crossing the line of departure continue to g 
forward in deployed or partially deployed formations 
until forced to return the enemy’s fire. 

When fire superiority is gained, small groups press 
forward. The supporting fires are reorganized on succes 
sive terrain features. The groups take every advantage 
of covered approaches and weak points disclosed in the 
hostile dispositions. 

When tanks lead the advance of an infantry regi 
ment, the light and heavy machine guns support their 
advance by firing on AT weapons w vhich they see. 

Tanks usually attack in two or more echelons. Both 
echelons are effective in neutralizing resistance and in 
making gaps in wire and through other obstacles. The 
first echelon, supported by artillery and combat aviation 
when available, seeks out and destroys AT weapons 
The fires of artillery and infantry supporting weapons 
should be especially planned to support this echelon 


The first tank echelon then moves on to disorganiz« and 
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-rov in the hostile rear areas. The last tank echelon 
verruns the hostile forward areas, destroys automatic 
1pons that have survived and breaks up hostile 
vunterattacks. 
The infantry must take full advantage of the tank 
tion by following closely on the heels of the final tank 
helon. Therefore prior plans are made to make sure 
1t commanders of infantry attack units can identify 
final tank echelon. 
If successive objectives have been assigned, the move 
forward from each must be coédrdinated. Prior 
ins should be made to insure that the commanders of 
th the infantry and tank units are informed as early 
‘S acticable when the other i 1S ready to move. Support 
: fires must be arranged for each successive advance. 
In order to exercise intelligent control, the regimental 
commander must keep fully abreast of the situation, 
estimate its probabilities throughout all stages, and pre 
pare tentative plans to meet those probabilities. He does 
this by personal observation and reconnaissance, and 
by information received from his subordinate elements 
and from the higher commander. All this information 
is evaluated, summarized, and presented 
members of his staff. 


him by 


The regimental commander will usually spend much 
of his time during any attack at successive observation 
posts or with the battalions carrying out critical action. 
When he is away from his CP it is “essential that he be 
able to communicate promptly with it, and with his re 
serve and his supporting and attached units. He and the 
members of his staff promote teamwork and coérdination 
of effort by freque nt visits to subordinate units. On 
these visits, he exchanges full information of the situ 
ation with the commanders. 

The commander leaves the leadership of attacking 
units to their own commanders. 
necessary tO insure 


He intervenes when 
teamwork between subordinate 
units and between them and supporting units, and in 
order to prevent serious errors. He may also intervene 
to restore order in a disorganized unit. 

The regimental commander can influence the action 
by shifting the fires of supporting weapons; by arrang 
ing for assistance and coéperative action between his 
battalions, and between them and adjacent units; and 
by putting his reserve into the fight. 

he organic heavy weapons of the reserve must be 
available to their own unit when it is committed to 

action. This usually limits their employment to missions 
from which they can quickly be withdrawn. Such mis 
sions include the deliv ery of fires to support the initial 
stages of an attack; the occupation of positions near the 
reserve to protect a flank; and the delivery of flanking 
fires from positions near the reserve to help an adjacent 
unit. 

The artillery’s initial support follows the prearranged 
plan worked out by the regimental commander and the 
irtillery commander. This support may include a prepa- 
ration delivered against forward enemy weapons and 


positions. Smoke to blind probable hostile observation 
posts is usually included in preparation fires. When it is 
necessary to lift these fires, owing to the advance of 
le ading troops, the artille TY 1S informed either through 
artillery liaison personnel or by prearranged signal. If 
tanks lead the infantry attack, the artillery will be given 
special missions of destroying hostile AT weapons 

As the attack goes on, the regimental commander 
distributes the artillery fire support by announcing or 
changing priorities. Ordinarily, he gives priority to the 
battalion making the main attack. The supporting artil 
lery displaces forward by echelon in order to keep its fire 
support continuous. 

Because of its great flexibility, artillery fire can be 
rapidly shifted to widely separated areas within the 
regimental zone. But it should be used against such 
targets only when the infantry weapons cannot deal 
with them. 

When the regiment is making the main effort of a 
larger force, one or more additional artillery battalions 
may be made available for its direct support. Then the 
fires of all artillery units supporting a single infantry 
regiment will be controlled by artillery unit 
the use of these fires by the in 
fantry regimental commander conforms generally to the 
use of the fires of a single battalion. 

Chemical units may be initially retained under the 
regimental commander’s control and he may assign them 
As the 
attack units progress, it will usually be impracticable to 
support them effectively by chemical units retained 
under regimental control. If the regimental commander 
has a chemical company attached, he usually attaches its 
two ple itoons to his attack battalions; they occupy suc 
cessive positions from which to support their platoons 

When he thinks it necessary and if it is practicable, 
the re gime ntal commander directs a favorab "5 situated 
attack batt: alion to help by fire of maneuver an adjacent 
battalion held up by strong resistance. He may also di 
rect one of his battalions to assist an adjacent regiment 
when this assistance has been requested. And he does 
not hesitate to ask for help from a neighboring regiment 
iN position to give it. 

The regimental commander keeps his reserve within 
supporting distance of his attack echelon, regulating its 
advance by prescribing the successive positions to be 
occupied. These should give cover and concealment to 
the entire unit in approach formation. The reserve com 
mander reconnoiters the 


a single 
commander. However, 


initial missions of blinding hostile observation. 


routes to the successive po 
sitions and provides guides to assist his subordinate 
commanders in moving their units to the new areas. 
When the attacking echelon gets within assaulting 
distance, the reserve is usually advanced to a covered 
position near the main attack battalion, in a place from 
which it can exploit the success of the advancing unit 
or meet a counterattack. 

Until committed to action the reserve is usually 
charged with providing flank protection and furnishing 
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connecting groups to maintain contact with neighbor- 
ing units. 

As far as practicable, the regimental commander uses 
his reserve battalion as a maneuvering force and com- 
mits it as a complete unit. When his reserve is com- 
mitted, a new one is constituted as soon as possible. 

The regimental commander engages his reserve to 
exploit success at those points where the enemy's re- 
sistance is weakening rather than to redeem failure 
where the enemy is stubbornly resisting. He should not 
put in a fresh unit at the same place where an equiva- 
lent one has failed. 

Picking the right time to commit his reserve is often 
the regimental commander's most difficult and im- 
portant decision. He must not let his natural desire to 
keep control of his most effective means for influencing 
the action obscure the importance of maintaining the 
momentum of the advance. When the situation does 
favor use of his reserve, he should commit it without 
hesitation, notifying the higher commander at once. 
The regimental commander designates the area from 
which it will attack and its objective. 

The regimental commander can use his reserve in 
several ways. He may use it to exploit the success of his 
attacking echelon; envelop or outflank resistance hold 
ing up the leading echelon; continue the action of the 
attacking echelon when this becomes disorganized, de- 

leted, or exhausted (this might require a passage of 
a but a movement to the flank of the unit relieved is 
better); meet counterattacks; or assist attacking bat- 
talion(s) by the fire of its heavy weapons. 

The accompanying diagrams show schematically the 
various ways by which the regimental commander may 
influence the action by use of his reserve battalion. 


Tue AssauLt 


The assault is the final advance of infantry in hand- 
to-hand combat. The way it is delivered is largely de- 
termined by the nature of the fires which have gained 
fire superiority and permitted the infantry to get within 
assaulting distance of the hostile front line. 

The fires that have kept down the enemy resistance 
must be lifted before the troops can enter his forward 
defense areas. Here careful coérdination is required be- 
tween the lifting of the fires and the launching of the 
assault. The assault will usually be delivered by units 
no smaller than a rifle company. Because of the greater 
readiness with which mortar fires can be lifted, the 
regimental commander will frequently find it advisable 
to use them to supplant the artillery fires upon the 
enemy's forward defense areas shortly before the assault 
is delivered. The assaulting units are warned shortly 
before the fires are to be lifted, and as the supporting 
fires cease they begin the assault, maintaining enough 
alinement to prevent masking the friendly fires. The as- 
saulting troops may fire shoulder weapons during the 
advance to prevent the defenders from again manning 
their defenses and opening effective fire. As the assault- 





ing echelon approaches the enemy position, th: troops 
throw their grenades and make their final rush. 

If the infantry advance has been principally unde, 
cover of the fires of its own weapons, the assault may by 
started by any small unit that finds the opposing fi, 
ineffective. Such an assault by one small element usyally 
has the effect of causing other small elements to begin 
their rushes until finally the entire assault echelon 
moves to close with the enemy. 

Since the final rush will usually be made at a hard 
run, it should seldom be started more than 50 to 75 
yards from the hostile position, so that the tr ops will 
not be so exhausted as to be at a disadvantage. 

When the assault is successful or the enemy with 
draws before it is delivered, the attacking units , ccupy 
the captured terrain and pursue the retreating enem 
with fire. Units may then continue the attack withou 
halting; they may pause temporarily for reorganization; 
or they may defend the position they have captured 
They do not halt on initial or intermediate objectives 
except when the mission, or the enemy reaction, or the 
necessity for reorganizing or displacing supporting 
weapons, makes halting imperative. Leaders take ad 
vantage of any momentary pauses on captured terrain to 
check up on their losses and effect the minimum neces 
sary reorganization of their units. They also replenish 
and distribute ammunition and reéstablish fire suppor 

Artillery and infantry heavy weapons displace for 
ward by echelon to keep up the continuity of fire sup 
port. The artillery and other supporting weapons are 
kept informed of the progress of the attack and succes 
sively lift their fires to more distant targets. This lifting 
of fires is effected by prearranged signal, through liaison 
personnel, or on a time schedule. In the early stages of 
the attack, the fires may be lifted on a prearranged time 
schedule, based upon the probable rate of advance of the 
attack units, or upon the desired duration of fire upon 
each successive target. 

The importance of quick decision and speed of action 
to take immediate advantage of local opportunities will 
usually require that the regimental commander decen 
tralize control during the advance through the hostile 
position to his subordinate commanders. He should en 
courage them to an aggressive exercise of their initia 
tive in furthering the mission of the entire unit. 

The higher commander usually prescribes the action 
of the regiment upon attaining its final objective. In any 
event, the commander takes steps to consolidate the po 
sition and reorganize his regiment, and to get ready for 
further operations. The degree of consolidation and re 
organization depends upon the contemplated further 
operations (continuation of attack or assumption of de 
fense) and the enemy reaction. 

Immediately on reaching his final objective, the com 
mander takes steps to defend it against counterattack. 
He picks a general defensive line and establishes a com- 
bat outpost. Machine guns are emplaced and their fires 
codrdinated. Artillery and other supporting weapons 
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RESERVE USED TO EXPLOIT SUCCESS OF MAIN ATTACK 
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THE RESERVE BATTALION ENVELOPS RESISTANCE THAT IS 
HOLDING UP A PART OF THE ATTACKING ECHELON. IT IS 
ORDERED TO ATTACK A DESIGNATED OBJECTIVE OR IN A 
DIRECTION FROM A POSITION IN REAR OF THE RIGHT 
BATTALION WHICH HAS MADE FAVORABLE PROGRESS 
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THE RESERVE BATTALION ENVELOPS RESISTANCE HOLDING UP 
THE ENTIRE ATTACKING ECHELON OF THE REGIMENT. IT IS 
DIRECTED TO ATTACK A DESIGNATED OBJECTIVE ORIN A 
DESIGNATED DIRECTION FROM A DEPARTURE POSITION IN 
THE ZONE OF THE ADJACENT REGIMENT WHICH HAS MADE 
GOOD PROGRESS. NECESSARY ARRANGEMENTS FOR THIS 
MANEUVER ARE MADE BETWEEN THE REGIMENTAL COM- 
MANDERS CONCERNED. 
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THE RESERVE BATTALION ATTACKS THE FLANK OF THE EN- 
EMY COUNTERATTACK WHILE IT IS IN PROGRESS. IN THIS 
SITUATION THE RIGHT ATTACKING BATTALION HAS BEEN 
HELD UP WHILE THE LEFT BATTALION HAS PROGRESSED 
AND THEREBY EXPOSED ITS FLANK TO THE ENEMY. 
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THE RESERVE BATTALION IS COMMITTED TO ATTACK THE 
FLANK OF RESISTANCE TO THE ADVANCE OF THE ADJA- 
CENT REGIMENT. THIS ASSISTANCE WILL USUALLY BE 
DIRECTED BY THE DIVISION (OR BRIGADE) COMMANDER 
OR BY ARRANGEMENT BETWEEN THE REGIMENTAL 
COMMANDERS CONCERNED 
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prepare to fire defensively. Patrols go to the front and 
flanks to maintain contact with the enemy and re- 
establish contact with adjacent units. Detachments are 
given the mission of seizing critical terrain features 
which the enemy has given up, such as bridges, fords, 
hills, and road centers. 

When a halt for reorganization must be made, either 
on the final objective or before it is reached, the regi 
mental commander must take measures for security, de 
fense, and the reéstablishment of contact. He will 
usually prescribe the following: 

The general area for the reorganization and its sub 
allotment to battalions. 

The measures for security, either by a combat outpost 
under regiment: il control, or by suballotting sectors to 
battalions. 

he general location of the temporary line of resist 
ance and the responsibility for its defense by battalions. 

The defensive fires of attached supporting we: _— 

The composition, initial location, and mission of 
new reserve, if required. 

lhe forward movement of ammunition vehicles to re 
plenish supplies; other administrative details, such as 
the assembling and disposition of stragglers and prison 
ers of war. 

The location of command posts. 


During the reorganization by subordinate units, the 
regiment al commander, helped by his staff, visits each 
area if the situation permits to ascertain the relative 
strength and readiness for combat of subordinate units. 
He may transfer officers and men between units as 
necessary to get the desired strength in each and make 
sure all units have suitable leaders. 

If because of enemy interference it is impracticable 
to reorganize and consolidate the ground methodically, 
the men dig in where they find themselves. The regi 
mental commander later fixes a main line of resistance 
to conform to the orders of the higher commander and 
to utilize the terrain held within his zone of action, and 
assigns areas to the battalions. He arranges for artillery 
support and coérdinates the fires of the heavy-weapons 
companies. 

When the attack is to be continued, the regimental 
commander assigns new zones, new boundaries, new 
attack directions, and new objectives, setting the hour 
for continuing the attack and coérdinating the action as 
in the initial attack. 

The reserve may relieve a battalion of the attack 
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bruary 
echelon and the relieved unit may become the resery, 
If the attack is to be renewed on the next day. pa 


trolling must be active during the night to keep contac 
with the enemy and detect any attempt he may inake ; 
get away during darkness. 


Meetinc ENGAGEMENT 


When two opposing forces, neither fully prepared fo, 
combat, collide, this is called a “meeting engagemen; 
Here the time element is usually decisive and the fore, 
that attacks first in a decisive direction gains a tremer 
dous advantage. 

In a meeting engagement between large forces, th 
action of the infantry regiment will be governed by th 
mission and decision of the higher commande: 

If his regiment is a leading element of the larger 
force when an engagement becomes apparent, th: 
mander takes immediate steps to start development : 
preparation for combat. He directs his artillery to moy 
forward to support the leading elements. He himself 
goes well forward in order to insure that the action & 
velops as he wants it to. His reconnaissance is limited 
to major essentials, his estimate is rapid, and his d 
cision quickly made. If he has no orders from the higher 
commander, he must unhesitatingly act upon his ow 
initiative, bearing in mind the mission of the om 
force. Once 


it 


OT 
v 


the decision is made, subordinate com 
manders are told without delay of the general plan and 
of areas to which they are to move their units and the 
routes they are to use. His further orders may be ce 
livered to subordinate leaders as they arrive at the front 
for reconnaissance, or may be transmitted through staff 
officers. Ordinarily the attack should be coérdinated if 
this involves only a brief delay. But in some situation: 


the advantages of an immediate attack may be so great 


as to outweigh the difficulties that go with lack of « 
ordination. 


Once an offensive action is begun, it halts only when 


forced to by the enemy or some other element of the 
situation. If it becomes necessary to pass to the de 


fensive, the leading elements dig in on the ground then 
held. Forces are redistributed to organize the defense in 


depth and take advantage of the terrain. Major adjust 
ments may have to be delayed until darkness in order t 
avoid heavy casualties. 


If it becomes necessary during an attack to break of 
the action and withdraw, the attacking elements first 


pass to the defensiv e. 
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I believe that five hundred new men added to an old and experi 
enced regiment were more valuable than a thousand men in the form 
of a new regiment, for the former, by association with good experi 
enced captains, lieutenants, and noncommissioned officers, soon be- 
came veterans, whereas the latter were generally unavailable for a 
year.—From Memoirs, by Generat W. T. SHERMAN. 


In large organizations there must be confidence of each part in 
others. The infantry and artillery, for instance. Green infantry 
used to protest w hen they got a shot or two from their own artillery, 
but sometimes as a result, the artillery, in order not to be blamed by 
the infantry, instead of putting the artillery barrage perhaps 175 or 
200 yards in front of the infantry, would raise a couple of hundred 
more yards. They didn’t shoot their own infantry but they didn’t 
shoot any body else either and their own infantry lost by the fact that 
the artillery, for fear of infantry complaint, protected themselves by 
giving an increased elevation. In the best organizations there must 
be a feeling of confidence between the artillery, the infantry, and the 
air service, and the other components.—From Moulding Men for 
Battle, by Mayor Generar Hanson E. Ey. 


In all ree it frequently occurs that an experiment has to be 
carried out. It should be realized that many people are congenitally 
incapable of carrying out an experiment. The majority of mankind, 
in fact, has the “ ‘eave ‘arf a brick at ’im” complex towards all strange 
things, and to ask such to carry out an experiment is damning it in 
advance. On the other hand, the constant seeker after the new, while 
far better in every way, must also be watched to prevent his giving 
those extra little shoves to make the affair a success.—From On Or 

ganization, by LizuTENANT Cotonez E. G. Harr, D.S.O. 


If we examine Roman history we shall find that that Re- 
public looked on ease and indolence as the most formidable enemies. 
The consuls prepared their legions for battle by making them inde 
fatigable. . . .—From My Reveries, by MaRSHAL DE SAXE. 


From beginning to end, the World War is studded with major and 
minor reverses that resulted from attempts to apply methods that 
were successful in one situation to another situation. 
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The Army has always ruled Japan. For something 
like twelve hundred years the little yellow men of the 
Mikado have existed under a military dictatorship—con 
scription itself is at least a thousand years old. 

With a population of slightly more than seventy mil 
lion persons, Japan a year ago had a million men under 
arms in China—one out of every seventy of her popula 
tion. Another one out of every seventy had been killed 
in the fighting. The million still alive and under arms 
were organized into sixteen and one-half regular and 
reserve divisions of 25,000 men each; nine newly-or 
ganized divisions of three (instead of four) regiments, 
with a nominal strength of 18,000 men each; twelve 
independent brigades of 12,500 men each; two cavalry 
brigades; communications, engineer, and medical spe- 


cialists totaled an estimated 100,000 more men; also 


there were possibly five other infantry divisions of 20, 
000 men each. What these hgures are today only the 
Japs themselves can say, but won't. 

Keeping such an army supplied is a gigantic organi 
zational problem, but the Japs, imitating Occidental 
methods, have managed to accomplish it. Correspond 
ents report few shortages and have reported seeing 
troops served fresh vegetables and meats far from coastal 
supply bases. Japanese soldiers, before attacking Malaya 
and the Philippines, had suffered few of the discom- 
forts ‘and priv ations unde ‘Tgone by Mussolini's dis- 
credited legions in their invasions of Ethiopia, Spain, 
and lt Chinese diseases and terrain have ac- 
counted for far fewer casualties than have well-aimed 
Chinese bullets and stubborn Chinese resistance. 

The army that Japan is matching against the De- 
mocracies is well fed, cleanly uniformed and about as 
completely equipped as that of any belligerent today. 
Much of its matériel is old-fashioned and of conserva- 
tive design, but what it lacks in improvements is bal- 
anced by plentiful quantities. For the most part the 
Japs have stuck to a few consistent models and this has 
eased the problem of supply. 

Many Japanese weapons and more than a few Japa- 
nese concepts of how to fight a war hark back to earlier 
German thought. Rifles, automatic pistols, and artil- 
lery, as well as the organization and tactical doctrines 
of the army, reflect and betray the influence of German 
military instructors and advisers imported before the 
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first World War. Today the Japanese Army is almos 
a poll-parrot copy of Der Fithrer’s hordes. Man fo, 
man, the Jap fighters are probably as efficient as the aver 
age in Europe. 

For fighting a war far trom the temples of his ances 
tors, the Japanese soldier is paid ten yen (about $2.36 
month. E ight yen go home to his family, one and SIX 
tenths yen is deducted for compulsory savings and th 
rest is his to squander or keep. 

His personal equipment is simple but practica 
When fully supplied with ammunition and rations th 
load he carries weighs about sixty pounds. His helme: 
weighs about two and one-quarter pounds; it has a hig! 
crown for protection against shrapnel and glancing bu! 
lets and is tan in color. The star insignia on the helme: 
is also of inconspicuous tan. No heavier than our own 
old helmet, it is easily punched by squarely-aimed bul 
lets. Often the Japs wear it bonnet-fashioned with 
straps tied under the chin and with a padded cloth as 
an inner helmet to keep out the biting North China 
cold. A coarse net over the helmet to hold leaves and 
twigs as camouflage is commonly used in the field. 

The army uniform is tan (marines and sailors dress 
in the conventional blue and white). In North China 
and Manchukuo big warm coats of Australian wool 
and fur cap linings supplement other items of clothing 
Wrap leggings are worn and footwear consists of big 
hobnailed shoes. The bayonet belt and cartridge boxes 
are of heavy, well-tanned leather. 

Rifles, carbines, and machine guns are of caliber 
6.5-mm. (.256 inch) and fire the same cartridge which 
looks like our obsolete 6-mm. Lee-Navy cartridge. O Of 
fairly recent adoption (pre- 1929) is the 139- -grain flat- 
base spitzer bullet, which is carried in the rifle at almost 

2,700 feet a second before the 33- ‘grain nitro-cellulose 
powder charge. The cartridge is semi-rimless, with an 
abrupt shoulder and is 2.98 inches over all. The bullet 
is of lead-antimony, with a cupro-nickel jacket and is 
seated almost a quarter of its even inch-and-a-quarter 
length into the cartridge case. 

The earlier bullet had a round nose, was 24 grains 
heavier, .02 inches longer, and 300 feet a second slower 
at the muzzle than the present bullet. A Mauser-type 
clip holds five rounds. Despite copper and tin short 
ages they are issued in abundance. A big boost was 
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The odd-looking weapon of this naval landing party is the 1922 Nambu light machine 
gun. Air-cooled and gas-operated, it weighs 221/, pounds and fires 6.5-mm rifle ammu- 
; nition fed by ordinary five-round straight Mauser-type clips. The high-comb buttstock 
makes it look something like our tommygun and the thick cooling rings on the barrel 


heighten its odd appearance. Bipod legs fastened near the muzzle are folded down. 

















given the waning copper supply in 1940 when eight 
million one-sen pieces were taken out of circulation. It 
is probable that aluminum slugs replaced them. 

he army’s old fashioned Arisaka (Meiji 38) is the 
favorite Japanese rifle. Since their first issue in 1905 
thirty-eighth year of the Meiji era) they have been 
changed but little and are still as good as most out-of 
date versions of the tried-and-true Mauser bolt-action 
design. Shortcomings in the rifle include the clumsy 
bolt-head safety, equally clumsy straight bolt-handle, 
lack of magazine cut-off, and a rear sight without wind 
age or drift compensation. It is reasonably accurate up 
to six hundred yards and has only a slight recoil. A 
unique feature is the sliding bolt-cover which protects 
working parts from mud dod dirt but gives it a heavy, 
anhendy appearance which belies its actual weight of 
10 pounds 2 ounces, including bayonet. The 
sightleaf is of conventional design and is calibrated 
from 400 to 2,400 meters in jumps of one hundred; the 
sights themselves are 


rear 


ordinary barleycorn and in 
verted-V. The Japanese economize on wood for butt 
stocks by making them of two pieces, shaped from a 


blank only half as deep as is necessary for a one-piece 
stock. 

Che rifle sling is used only to carry the rifle. 
prone position the Japs fire by grasping the weapon 
with their left hand just ahead of the trigger guard and 
aim with the sling hanging loose and thus without full 
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steadiness. Rapid fire as we know it is virtually im 
possible with the Arisaka because the slack sling and 
action cocking on the closing thrust of the bolt makes 
t far too difficult for Japan’s bespectacled little fighters 
'o keep the rifle on their shoulders while operating the 


bolt. 
he model-1911 Arisaka carbine, which is popular 


ap soldier is the 37-year-old Meiji 
ayonet it weighs 10 pounds 2 ounces. 


with artillery and cavalry units, differs fram the long 
rile only in length This 
carbine (or an earlier model without handguard ) is used 
by some 1,500 gendarmes, quartered in Korea, Formosa 
and the Kwantung territory. It imparts 230 feet a sec 
ond less speed to the 139 or: iin bullet than the re gul: i 
rifle. 

Far more modern than either the carbine or rifle is 
Japan’s model-1925 Nambu automatic pistol. Of Ger 
man-inspired design and outwardly patterned after 
the Luger-Parabellum, it is issued in two calibers 
8-mm. eight-round capacity for noncoms and 
seven-round capacity for officers. 


it is twelve inches shorter. 


7-mm 
It is made in Japan 
and is the best finished, most practical Japanc se small 
arm. Like the Colt .45 it can be entirely dismounted 
without the use of tools. It weighs less than the Colt 

1.98 pounds and has almost as few parts 
and look like 
bottle-necked in shape. The 8-mm 
grains and is of hardened lead. 
just over 950 feet a second. 


| he Cal 


tridges are rimless Luger ammunition, 
bullet weighs 102 


The muzzle velocity 1s 


In both types the pistol has a grip safety on the front 
of the handle beneath the trigger guard and the rear 
sight is adjustable for range. Two forms of holster are 
issued. One is of heavy leather of ordinary pattern. The 
other can be attached to the pistol as a shoulder stock 
and is just long enough to carry the pistol, but has a 
telescoping section which can be pulled out far enough 
to use as a stock. At least part of the Japanese cavalry 
carry a Smith & Wesson type revolver manufactured in 
Japan. It is also issued to various components of the 
Japanese island police forces: State Police, Military 
Gendarmerie, Korea and Kwantung Police, 
Police of the Mandated and regular gen 
darmerie. 
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Japan is hard to understand—so hard that few white 
men ever really do. One of the things most difficult 
for the Occidental mind is the emphasis placed on use 
of bayonets and swords by the Japanese. They con- 
sider the bayonet the most essential weapon they carry 
and are taught to indulge in bayonet sticking w henever 
they can close with the enemy. Their 14-ounce, 15%- 
inch bladed knife bayonet does not resemble the fine old 
swords of the Samurai in the least but is a rough, 
sturdy, efficient product of twentieth century manufac- 
turing methods. Almost invariably, the Japanese soldier 

carries his rifle with bayonet fixed. 

The big heavy swords carried by officers are not a 
mere badge of rank but are used skilfully whenever op- 
portunity offers. Both the cavalry saber type and the 
classic single-edged blades of Japan’s feudal era will 
slice a handkerchief in mid-air, or part of a man’s body 
from collar bone to waist in a single clean slash. Tokyo's 
sword makers, until the “China Incident,” were the 
remnants of a vanishing profession, but today they are 
riding the crest of a boom of orders from Nippon’s 
war-bound fighters. 

In combat the Japanese infantry platoon is normally 
divided into six eight-man groups; three of these are 
armed with the model-1922 Nambu light (22%-pound 
machine gun. This air-cooled, gas-operated weapon is 
remarkably easy to shoot and as easy to load. The 
6.5-mm. rifle ammunition is fed in ordinary five-round 
straight Mauser-type clips and develops better than 
2,150 feet a second through the 19.1-inch barrel. As 
many as six full clips can be loaded at a time by plac 
ing them in a hopper-like arrangement leading into the 
receiver; the gun may be so loaded even while it is 
firing. It is accurate to at least 600 yards while the rate 
of fire is 450 rounds a minute. No means for adjusting 
the speed of fire i 1S provided. 

An odd high-comb buttstock, something like that of 
our tommygun, gives the weapon a peculiar appear 
ance which is heightened by thick cooling rings on the 
barrel. Bipod legs near the muzzle are permanently 
attached, but add only a pound to the gun’s total weight. 

This is the weapon that has done the heavy work in 
the Japanese infantry attacks in China. Normally, 
three light machine-gun squads form the first offensive 
wave of the platoon. Two grenade-thrower squads fol 
low as the second wave. Some riflemen normally are 
assigned to reinforce the first groups while the balance 
remain to assist the grenade-thrower units whose high 
angle fire acts to cover advances of light machine 
— 

The Nambu is commonly used on motorcycle side 
cars and is employed for city and road patrol and by 
scouting parties. Along with heavier machine guns, it 
also is used on a special mount for antiaircraft defense. 

The regular Japanese heavy machine gun is a 1914 
Hotchkiss type, gas-operated and air-cooled. Eight are 
issued to a machine- gun company. It is supposedly 
useful for directed fire to 1,200 meters and for indirect 
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barrage fire for another 1,000 meters. Our own ex 
perience with the 150-grain flat-base bullet jn the 
Springfield suggests that effective ranges actually one 
considerably less. The total weight of the gun on its 
standard four- legged mount is 127 pounds. The mount 
itself weighs sixty pounds and embodies elevatin @ and 
traversing gears. It can be spread-eagled into a litter 
arrangement easily carried by two men at a run. Am. 
munition is fed from the left side in thirty-round Strips, 
on the AA mount a bag catches empties as they 
out of the gun’s right side. The speed of fire, which 
cannot be regulated, is about 400 shots a minute. It can 
be adjusted for single shots as well as full-automatic fire 
The sights have a range adjustment up to 2,400 meters 
he velocity of regular rifle ammunition in the 19]4 
gun is over 2,300 feet a second. It is much used for 
AA defense on the regular mount, as well as on a spe. 
cially designed mount which allows free traverse, and 
with special AA sights. Occasionally a complicated 
optical range-finder sight for ground use, which takes 
the place of ordinary aiming equipment, is seen. At 
least two men are required to operate these heavy guns 
one firing and another handling ammunition. 

Japanese naval and marine forces and possibly some 
army units apparently use a 6.5-mm. water-cooled ma- 
chine gun with the water jacket extending beyond the 
muzzle as a flash-hider. The mount seems to be the 
same as that of the 1914 Hotchkiss heavy gun 

The trickiest arm the Japanese infantry has is its 
“heavy grenade thrower.” Actually it is a light (104% 
pound) simplified trench mortar, and is the best ides 
Japan has had for an infantry weapon. It is almost as 
valuable in platoon operations as the light machine gun 
Easily carried by one man who can handle a goodl 
supply of ammunition as well, it is issued six to a com 
pany and has characteristics of fire similar to those of 
rifle grenade-thrower attachments. It has a short 56-mm 
(2%- Snack) tube attached to a small adjustable shaft 
which rests on a broad base shoe. Because it lacks the 
big mortar’s bipod mount, it is aimed by one man wh 
holds it at a 45-degree angle while another drops the 
grenade down its smooth-bore tube. The range is set b 
turning the shaft, which adjusts the size of the com 
bustion chamber and regulates the distance it will throv 
its projectile. Instead of firing when a grenade is 
dropped down its barrel, it is discharged with a lany ard 
A small, compact and light weapon, it can be used with 
a minimum of protective cover against trenches, ma 
chine-gun nests, and foxholes as far distant as 550 yards 


It needs no emplacement and in a pinch can be handled 


by one man. 
Two heavy trench mortars are used by the Japanes 


One, a 72-mm. model 1922, is gradually being replaced 


by a new 81-mm. Stokes-Brandt which is almost identi 
cal with the Stokes-Brandt of our own army. The 
72-mm. weighs 116 pounds, fires a 4.7-pound projectil 
at 480 feet a second, and is good for nearly a mile range 
The heavier Stokes-Brandt with its 7.1-pound sh 
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Japanese light tank. 


capable of better than two miles and can lob its big 
|4.3-pound bomb as far as a mile and a quarter. The 
muzzle velocity of the lighter 81-mm projectile is 650 
reet a second 

he Japanese Army has nothing that can strictly be 
designated as an AT weapon but combines dual-pur 
pose AT infantry acompanying arms for the purpose 
lhe lightest is the 37-mm. model 1922 infantry gun 
With an extreme range of about five miles, it casts a 
|.43-pound explosive shell through its 42-inch barrel 
it a muzzle velocity of nearly 1,500 feet a second. The 
gun weighs only 90 pounds and has a lateral traverse of 
. degrees, vertical from minus 30 degrees to plus 33 
With practically no Chinese tank forces to 

try about, Japanese AT guns are yet relatively un 
tried, and until the Philippine invasion had seen heavy 
luty only in their capacity as light infantry supporting 
Ve apons 
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lapan’s neat little 70-mm. model 1922 infantry guns 

excepting 37's) the easiest to handle and the most 
bile of all Japanese light artillery. The short barrel 
| high wheels give them some characteristics of the 


howitzer. They cast their 8 8-pound projectiles 


in high arcs to a maximum of less than two miles. The 
entire weight of the gun and carriage is less than 400 
pounds. Because of the low rate of fire they are un 
suited for AT use except in a pinch 

Japan spends about $75,000 apiece on her big tanks 
which closely resemble some of our U. § 


ty pe Ss | he 
heavies 


are armed with three inch and 3/7-mm 


guns 


while Nambu light machine guns are used from ports 


A three-quarter inch armor protects their four-man 


crews. They can rumble along at fifteen miles an hour 


over almost any kind of terrain and have 
sively 


been exten 


used in operations in China 


Japan also has 
lighter tanks and full- and half-track armored vehicles 
They have big armored troop and supply trains which 
will run on rails and can quickly be switched to roads 
on bumpy solid tires. Big tanks seen in Shanghai had 
Navy anchor insignia on fronts and probably are regu 
lar Navy equipment which are carried on ship to back 
up landing parties 

Japanese antiaircraft, which runs the gamut of cali 
bers from rapid-firing 13.2- and 20-mm. guns to big 
105’s, has not yet bec n tested in the tace of any serious 


be m bing raids 


\s W ith most other mode rm nations the 
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The heavy machine gun is a 
1914 Hotchkiss type, gas- 
operated and air-cooled. 
Note the complicated opti- 
cal range-finder sight which 
takes the place of ordinary 
aiming devices. Not all of 
this type of Jap machine 
guns have this equipment. 


chances are their AA guns are efficient but none too 
plentiful. Apparently most used in China thus far has 
been their 13.2-mm. Hotchkiss dual gun which throws 
its little caliber .53 projectiles in a stuttering double 
stream at enemy aircraft and gets them there with an 
initial velocity of over 2,600 feet a second. Even 


This plaything js the liohy 
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speedier is the Oerlikon 20-mm., which gives its quartet 
pound shells an almost even 100 feet more velocity 
Both guns are light, fairly mobile and are equipped wit! 
flash-hiders to keep enemy aircraft from spotting their 
location. 

Standbys for home defense against air attack are 
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of two models. One was introduced in 1922 and 
wher in 1928. The older gun has a velocity of 

» 1.800 feet a second and will not reach as far into 

skies as the newer version which has 560 feet more 

eed. Both handle 14%-pound explosive shells. The 
of fire is twenty-five rounds a minute. Vertical 
1ges are around 10,500 yards and the horizontal bet 
than 15,000. The 105-mm. model 1925, which 
rows its 35-pound projectiles at 2,300 feet a second, 
he biggest of the lot. The rate 2 fire is fifteen rounds 
ninute. Both the 75’s and the 105’s have 360 degrees 
verse and 85 degrees elevation limits. 

| ittle is known of the armament Japan uses in her 

rplanes. It is possible that 20- and 25-mm. cannon, 

perhaps even heavier weapons, are mounted along 
with caliber .256 machine guns. Lacking a heavy 
Chinese air force to cope with, the biggest aircraft job 
has been bombing raids on nearly every large Chinese 
city 

One of the Japanese aircraft machine guns, apparent 
ly of rifle caliber, is used also by the Navy. Mounted on 
the heavy landing barges, it was first seen in attacks on 
Hankow. One was mounted forward in a gun pit 
tended by a single man. The barges, which are ar 
mored, will carry an entire platoon fully armed - 
equipped. They are powered by two four-bladed ; 
craft engines carried aft. 

Organically attached to every Japanese infantry divi 
sion is a regiment of light field artillery with an effective 
strength of thirty-six guns and twelve howitzers. The 
guns are Krupp or Schneider 75’s of various models, 
the newest being the 1930 Schneider. Most of them 
are Krupp 1905's, called “Meiji 38” by the Japanese 
Formerly manufactured in Germany they are now 
turned out in quantity in the factories at Nagoya and 
Osaka. Their original maximum range of 9,000 yards has 
been increased to an extreme of 13,300 yards. Stand-by 
howitzer is the old model 1905 120-mm., which is grad 
ually being replaced by 105-mm. Schneider-Creusots. 

Each infantry regiment is organically assigned a bat 
tery of four 1908 Krupp 75’s weighing only 1,500 
pounds i in firing position. The 1908's proved effective 
in difficult Manchurian and Mongolian terrain where 
they were generally drawn by two horses. This moun 
tain gun fires a 12.8- pound projectile and has a range 
of 6,000 yards. 

Each of the Japanese horse artillery battalions is as 
signed to one of the independent cavalry brigades. 
These battalions are armed with 75-mm. Krupp 1915's 
which weigh 3,285 pounds. A 14-pound explosive shell 
is used, with a range of 9,000 yards; also used is a 15 
pound shrapnel projectile with a maximum range of 
6,400 yards. 

Japanese field artillery consists of 105-mm. guns and 


150-mm. howitzers of various models. In addition to 


tieet 
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their old 1905 Arisaka 105’s there is a 1930 Schneider 
105-mm. with a range of 20,000 yards. There 
types of 150-mm. field howitzers in use, the 
being a 1929 model. The range of these heavy howit 
zers varies from 11,000 to 13,000 yards. 

Heavy army artillery in 1937 
ments and eight inde pendent battalions. Guns range 
from 150-mm. to 410-mm.; most of them are old models 
and include both low-trajectory and high-angle fire 
pieces. 


are tour 
newest 


numbe red three regi 


he principal item of fortress armament is a 
240-mm. howitzer which has a maximum range of 12, 

000 yards. The 155’s also are primarily used for fortress 
defense. It fires a high explosive projectile as far as 
16,500 yards and will handle shrapnel to a maximum 
of 12,000 yards. The biggest artillery Japan has are 
300-mm. (12-inch) and 410-mm. (16.4-inch) howitzers 
and 240-mm. railway guns. Prime movers at 
of American manufacture. 


Che ammunition of the Japanese artillery battery is 


e largely 


hity per cent high explosive, twenty-five per cent 


shr: :pnel, ind twenty five per cent gas. Contrary to 
most reports, gas apparently has been used by the Japa 
, In October, 1937 


use of gas, probably mustard, was protested to the 


nese in China on several occasions. 


League of Nations and in September, 1938, Chinese 
claimed two of their regiments were wiped out by gas 
in an engagement in the Yangtze valley near Juichang 
Japanese infantry themselves carry gasmasks in heavy 
and probably have had little use for 
Frequently mistaken for masks are the little 


wooden boxes 
them. 
strainers Japanese soldiers and civilians in China wear 
over their noses when in the streets. They are worn by 
fastidious Japanese to keep dust and odors of Chinese 
villages out of their delicate nostrils but are no protec 
tion against gas. 

The Japanese munitions industry, were it not for 
shortages of essential materials, could easily supply all 
of the guns, ammunition and vehicles required by the 
Army. In 1937, Japan was said to be « apable of a yearly 
production of 10,000 guns, 1,000 trucks, huge quanti 
ties of other matériel; 
than that now. The largest munitions plants are at 
Osaka and Nagoya; Muroran and Hokkaido factories 
turn out heavy guns; powder and explosives are made 
at Itabasi and Koisibawa. 


undoubtedly she is doing better 


The biggest chink in Japanese armor is war economy 
With 70,000,000 mouths to feed and several of those 
million to supply in the field, Japan relies even more 
than beleaguered Britain on outside sources and should 
be more easily subject to strangulation by blockade. In 
1937 fabricated munitions comprised only 2.4 per cent 
in dollar value of Japan’s total imports from the United 
States. Actually, Japan has imported eighty hve per 
cent of her arms: sixty per cent of them have been made 
in the United States, or made in Japan of U. S. scrap. 


ott. 
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FROM AN OLD 80 


.. . This. . . isa word from an old member of 
the AEF to the men who now go to war more than 
two decades later. 

Gentlemen, I am sorry for you—but not too sorry. 
You are going to catch hell for a while. Even though 
you may not stop a bullet, you will have what we 
used to call beaucoup trouble, hard work, hard liv- 
ing, hard beds and hard rations, not to mention hard 
men over you. This is not pleasant, and nobody likes 
it. For all that it implies, I am sorry. Any man who 
has to do active service in time of war is entitled to 
sympathy, as everyone knows who has done it. 

But I am not too SOrTy, for you are going to win a 
victory that is worth winning. I do not speak of glory. 
Never mind glory. Too much of it is rather tin-pot 
stuff, won by doing things that really are pretty 
idiotic. Every old soldier knows that the man with 
the most hardware on his chest is not necessarily the 
best man. Sometimes fakers get away with the 
medals, and good men go without. 

But apart from glory, you are called on to do a job 
that needs doing. This country of ours is not perfect. 
God knows, but it is a pretty good old country, at 
that, and it is by way of getting better. It has been 
getting better for 150 years in spite of occasional 
setbacks; and it is because of you that it is going to 
stand and continue to get better in the future. 

You know, gentlemen, you have had it pretty soft 
for the last twenty years. Times have been hard, and 
all that, but by comparison with the young man in 
any other country in the world, the young American 
has been doing right well. At least he could call his 
soul his own. He hasn’t had to get off the sidewalk 
and hold up his hand in a silly attitude every time 
some swine in a Sam Browne belt passed by. He has 
been able to read the news in his papers. He has 
been able to go to a school where they taught the 
facts. He has been able to cast his vote as he 
pleased without a thug with a blackjack in his hand 
standing looking over his shoulder as he marked 
his ballot. He has been able to collect his pay and 
spend it as he pleased, without having to cough 
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up for the party funds, in order that a lot of plug-uglies called party chiefs might live at ease. 

And why? Well, if I may say so, because in 1917 and 1918 a lot of us old fellows also caught 
hell—worked hard, lived hard, slept on hard beds and jumped when hard men told us to jump. 
And because, long before us, other men did the same—in 1861, and in 1846, and in 1812, and in 
1776. Say what you will, this country has survived because, whenever it was threatened, it was 
able to produce a tough man with a gun; a man a little tougher than the toughest any enemy could 
bring against it. ' 

In between, whole generations of Americans have had it easy. Most of us who were caught in the 
jam a quarter of a century ago hoped that you were going to be one of those generations. We have 
done our best to make it so, but our best efforts have failed. You are in for it now. 

All right, you will stand up and take it. I am sorry, but there is nothing else for it; and, after all, 
when this business is over, you will have something in the consciousness that you belong to one of 
the generations that didn’t take everything and give nothing. 

Maybe that doesn’t seem much to you now, but it will in time to come. The man who has gone 
under fire for his country is forever after a man apart. He has paid for his keep. He has paid his 
part of the debt we all owe to the long line of brave men who won our freedom and have main- 
tained it. He can look George Washington in the eye, with respect, yes, but without servility. He 
is, in the fullest sense, a free man; for he has met the final test of a freeman, and has passed it. 

It’s a great thing, gentlemen, worth a lot of hard work, worth a lot of risk. 

Unfortunately, some of you will not experience it. Some of you have already died, and more 
will die. But if you die in this service, you will go out cleanly and, since you have to die sometime, 
anyhow, that is something. In other words, while you may not win the greatest prize, you who 
serve honorably in this war cannot lose altogether. At worst, you will go on in a way that becomes 
a man, and your family and friends will never think of you without a glow of happy pride. 

For there isn’t going to be any disillusionment about this war. We didn’t want it. We know 
there isn’t any profit in it, and we don’t want the sort of glory that may be won in it. We did every 
thing we honorably could to keep out of it. But it was thrust upon us. 

But we did not try to get out of it because we were afraid, although the enemy apparently thought 
so. Now that we are in it, we are going to fight it in a way that will make those who thrust it upon 
us wish that they had never been born. When we get through, this world is going to be pretty safe 
for decent nations, who want no more than a chance to attend to their own business, letting other 
people alone. 

It is you, gentlemen, who are destined to establish that state of affairs, by your efforts and by 
your risks. It is an honorable task, which will win you the right to the gratitude of many genera 
tions. Therefore, it is not altogether a hard duty. It is also an enviable opportunity. Yours is the 
chance to establish yourselves as one of the great generations of American history, to take a place 
alongside the men of 1776, and of 1812, and of 1846 and of 1861. It is an enviable place, but 
you will fill it worthily. 

Therefore, I am not too sorry for you. Only in the short-sighted view are you to be listed among 
the unfortunate; for if you are called upon to endure hardness, it is without fault on your part, and 
therefore it opens the door to greatness. It is not to every generation that such an opportunity comes. 
Take your fortune, then, realizing that it is not altogether ill; and as you do valiantly, so shall all the 
tuture admire and envy vou. — From The Evening Sun, Baltimore. 
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This article is a chapter from a booklet Keep ‘em 
Rolling being published by the INranrry JourNat. 
Couched in the everyday language of the ever-increas- 
ing number of drivers in the Army, Keep ‘em Rolling 
is published in the belief that it will be of value not 
only to the hundred thousand or more drivers in the In- 
fantry but also to the like numbers of drivers in the other 
arms and services. 

Among the other chapters in Keep ‘em Rolling is 
Cross Country Driving, which includes a discussion on 
the operation of motorcycles. A chapter on Trouble 
gives commonsense suggestions for curing the multi- 
tude of minor ills that beset motor vehicles in the field 
and on the road. Another chapter consists of a detailed 
discussion of what to do in case of an accident and in- 
cludes a lucid lesson that makes plain the intricacies of 
the official Accident Report. 

Altogether Keep ‘em Rolling is a manual that every 
driver of a motor vehicle will treasure, not only because 
of the subjects which it treats, but also because of the 
cartoons which illustrate and enliven the plain-spoken 
text. The size of the booklet permits it to be carried in 
the driver's pocket at all times. 

Every motor transport officer and every noncom- 
missioned officer in charge of transportation not only 
will want a copy for himself but will see to it that each 
driver has one. For distribution within a unit it can be 
obtained from The Journat as follows: 

| to 10 copies: 50c each 
11 to 50 copies: 40c each 


51 or more: 34c¢ each 
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Winter Drivinc 


Winter driving is just about the toughest job you 
have. Everything's against you! Your summer driving 
habits, treacherous roads, bad visibility, the temptation 
to keep the window shut until the cab is warm and 
foggy and you're sleepy, the gripe of sticking your warm 
hand into the cold world to give a signal. In fact, if 
you're transferred south about November you're lucky! 

If you started your stretch of military driving in 
summer you have a lot to learn, and if you've driven in 
winter you have a lot to remember. Everybody does. 
Most fatal accidents occur in December. The death rate 
tapers through January and February and reaches a low 
in June, which shows that each December practically 
every driver has to learn again how to lick winter 
driving hazards. 


Take Ir Easy 


Here are some winter driving tips: Remember every- 
thing you've learned and be twice as careful in doing 
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it. Sit around a bit and let your engine get th: 


ughly 
warm before you start out. You wouldn't go tearing out 
into the cold without your pants on, so give your engine 


a chance to warm up. Stalling in heavy winter trafhic js 
bad. Do your warming up only in the open or when the 
garage is well ventilated. Exhaust gas is poisonous. 

If you're on an icy road or on packed SNOW, engage 
the front axle and keep it engaged to increase traction 
and steering control. Start off in second gear and let 
the clutch in easy. Start in high if the going’s very bad 
unless you have a heavy load. This helps to keep the 
wheels from spinning. A slippery start on a hichh 
crowned road will land you in a ditch in a jiffy. 

OK, you've started off in second and everything's 
under control. Keep a steady foot on the throttle and ac 
celerate slowly. Even the small forces developed by 
suddenly tramping on the gas, decelerating quickly or 
jerking the clutch, starts the wheels spinning and . 
you jitter-bugging down the highway. A truck can be 
as independent as a hog on ice unless you watch it even 
minute. Play with it in slow motion. Gas it slowly, | 
the clutch in easy, step on the brake as though it cos 
you a quarter every time you touched it. 


In Or Our OF Ruts? 


So far so good. Jeepers! ‘There comes a rut. Do | ger 
in or do I stay out? Stay out if the rut is much deepe 
than the rim; get in if it about covers the tires. But 
don’t think that being in means you're safe. Feels as 
though she'd steer herself, eh? Well, she won't. Th 
smallest darn thing can throw your truck out of an ic) 
rut and land you smack across the road or pile you int 
oncoming trafic. 

To get out of icy ruts slow down to about fifteen, 
check the traffic to see that you have plenty of room and 
switch out without gassing the engine. If you use power 
the rear wheels may start spinning and continue along 
in the ruts after the front wheels are out, leaving you 
stranded across the road. 

Street car rails are tricky when they're dry and 
poison when they’re wet or icy. You'll probably have 
one nasty moment the first time you skid on them. Jus 
remember it the second and third and every time you 
near them 

That green light half a block ahead is due to tum 
yellow. Start slowing up now. Let your foot ease off the 
accelerator. Let the engine compression in high gear 
bring you down to about ten or twelve miles per hour 
On slick ice shift gently into second in plenty of tim 
and slow down to about five or six miles per hour. Then 
use the brakes easily. Just about the most suicidal thing 
a guy can do on a slippery ice-covered road is to clamp 
his size fourteen down on the brake pedal. When you 
jam on the brakes the wheels lock, but the truck's me 
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Don’t yell you're on your own 


mentum keeps it going right along. It takes a mess 0 
quick thinking and a lot of luck to come out of that 
tailspin. 

The best drivers—maybe you know this already 
pump the brakes gently, brother, gently: on, off, on, off, 
then at the last moment slip the gears into neutral. This 
illows the tires to roll over any collection of sludge ice 
that might cause a skid. Pumping also gives you better 
steering control and usually shorter stopping distance, 
but it needs expert driving. Better practice pumping be 
fore you give a grandstand exhibition on the main drag 
and wind up in the gutter. 


Anp Wuen You Skip 


Just the same, sooner or later one of you zombies is 
going to find himself in a skid. What to do? Just this: 

|) Don't yell for Sarge—you’re on your own. 

2) Steer in the direction that your rear end is 
skidding—but not too much—and keep steering ‘til 
you're out of the spin. 

3) Keep your foot off the brake and keep the clutch 
engaged. 

4) Don’t snatch your foot off the accelerator sud 
denly. This is just a short cut to murder.:The engine 
has a braking effect and the one thing you don’t want in 
a skid is any braking at all. 

Well, there you are. Stopped at the light in plenty 
of time with nary a skid. Not so hard after all, is it? 
Whoops! There she goes green. Start easy in second, 
slip into third, foot steady on the gas. Move over into the 
correct lane in plenty of time for a turn. Other drivers 
may not spot your signals in a snowstorm, sO your po- 
ition on the road has to tell them what you're going to 
do. Of course, hand signals must still be given, but they 
don’t take the place of road position. The other driver is 
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having a tough time keeping control too; any sudden 
move by you on an icy road can start him skidding, 
while in summer he'd only need a flick of the wheel and 
a dirty look to cover your mistake. Remember: Hand 
signals don’t take the place of careful driving. 

Keep your window down all the time, even if it’s 
cold enough to freeze the nuts on the truck. If your 
windshield wipers don’t work or if the defroster can’t 
do its job, stick your head out the window and keep it 
out. You must see where you re going. Even if the snow 
and sleet don't pile up on the outside you still have to 
keep your window open to prevent fog and steam on the 
inside of the windshield. Visibility is vital. Snowdrifts 
may hide drains, culverts and other hazards. You must 
see everything. 


Ir’s Your Neck 


As we said before, let’s be selfish about this business 
of driving—especially in winter. So before starting out, 
check everything six ways from Sunday. You'll probably 
be the corpse if anything goes wrong. If your brakes have 
been giving you any trouble at all, tell your section or 
squad leader about it. Unequalized brakes can ruin you 
much faster than wine, women and song, and you won't 
have half the fun. 

Windshield wipers should be checked every morn 
ing all year ‘round and double checked in winter. If 
they haven't a strong sweeping motion or if the blades 
fail to clean, report it. 

Exhaust manifolds, pipes and mufflers, in fact, the 
whole exhaust system should be checked for leaks, 
cracks or any other defects. Exhaust gas is poisonous and 
even though you always keep your window open—you 
do, don’t you?—a big leak can still be dangerous. 
Examine the floor boards and the fire wall between the 




















Unequalized brakes can ruin you much faster 
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Try rockin’ ’er 


engine and the cab to see that the insulation is OK. 
Openings around the pedals and the steering posts 
should be made tight. If you have any doubt at all about 
the exhaust system, squawk until it’s repaired. You're 
the one that'll suffer. 

Hard starting and increased use of lights overwork 
the electrical system. Look over the insulation of the 
wires for cracks and check loose connections. Snow can 
drift into any engine and it’s a terror for causing short 
circuits. You check your battery every morning anyway, 
but remember that extra loads on it can make the elec- 
trolyte—that’s what they call the fluid in the cells— 
evaporate faster. 

Headlights should be checked for proper focus and 
aim because snow and fog reflect headlight beams aimed 
too high right back and blind you. On the old-style 
lights clean the reflectors and lenses and see that the 
headlight gaskets are in good condition to keep snow, 
rain and condensation from seeping in. 

The biggest nuisance in winter, of course, is that 
things freeze. But do you know what happens when 
things freeze—especially water? They nll ike a belly 
full of beans. Imagine a ball bearing nine inches thick 
with a drop of water sealed in the middle. Freeze it. Yep, 
the ball breaks. So'll your engine if you don’t get the 
antifreeze in plenty soon and check it regularly to see 
that the solution is strong enough to keep things from 
busting. The truck manual—did you ever read it?—tells 
you how much to put in and how to check it. 

“Oh what a blamed uncertain thing 
This pesky weather is; 
It blew and snew, and then it thew, 
And now, by jinks, it’s friz!” 


If you get caught short in a cold snap without any 


- antifreeze, drain the radiator. Make sure you open all 
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the drain cocks. Again the truck manual tells you hoy 
to do this and where they are. Let all the wate 


‘ae : ; Come 

out. It won't if the truck is headed uphill. 
And when the cooling system is empty, hang a ta 
that says so on the steering column or take off ; couple 


of wheels or do something so the truck can’t be driver 
Engines are funny things. They bellyache just as much 
when they're overheated as when they're overcooled 

Every time you add water to a radiator with any 
freeze in it you weaken the solution. If you overfill thy 
radiator the antifreeze goes washing down the overfloy 

Another thing about antifreeze. It “creeps” and wil 
leak when water won't. So make sure all radiator cop 
nections are tight. 

If by any chance the water does freeze in the truck 
and the cooling system gets blocked and starts to boi! 
don’t pour cold water into it. The head will crack. And 
so will yours when the sergeant finds out what you'y 
done. 

You're responsible for the load on your truck. Kee 
it equalized as much as possible. Off center loads make 
it much more difficult to control your truck on slipper 
roads. 

If you've been driving in wet weather in winter, try 
get your brakes dry before you park for the night. Slam 
them on hard a couple of times to burn them dn 
(Don’t try this on ice! ) It’s not good for the brakes, bu: 
it’s better than having them frozen so stiff in the mom 
ing that you can’t roll. Chock the wheels instead of 
setting the parking brake. Another thing to remember 
is to run your truck wheels up on planks or straw o: 
something in wet weather. The tires can freeze to the 
ground before you know it. 

Plenty of people will tell you to accelerate just before 
shutting off the engine in cold weather. They figur 
that an extra shot of gas is left compressed in the 
cylinders and that it will make starting easier. They're 
wrong. The extra shot of gas is left in the cylinders all 
right, but it doesn’t stay there. It leaks past the piston 
rings, washes the oil film off the cylinder walls, and 
dilutes the oil in the crankcase. In the morning you 
start off with no oil to protect the cylinders, just when 
the engine needs it most. 

Another thing to remember when you park while it: 
snowing or sleeting is to have two pieces of cardboard 
or thin wood or sheet metal that will just cover the glas 
travelled by the wiper blades. Slip these cards under 
each blade and when you come back slip them out and 
your window will be clean. The wiper blades will als 
be able to work freely. If you don’t do this, you'll have 
a sweet job chipping the ice and sleet off the glass. 

Moisture in the air can freeze on the inside of the 
air tanks, the gas tanks and the gas lines—even in the 
carburetor. Keeping your gas tank full helps preven! 
this. Air tanks will have to be thawed frequently « 
drain condensed and frozen moisture. Rubber hydraulic 
and air hose need double attention. They freeze and 
leak easily. 
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WINTER 


You'll have to fashion a radiator shield because they're 
- issued with the trucks. A shield for the crankcase 
not a bad idea either. The motor sergeant will show 
the ropes on these two. Keep the hood and radiator 
lenlaael over night or whenever the engine is stopped 
a long time. When it’s way below freezing you 
av have to drain the radiator in ‘the morning, heat the 
water to just under boiling, and then pour it back. This 
warms the engine for starting. If you're using alcohol 
as an antifreeze, check the solution because alcohol 
boils away before the water does. Taking out the crank- 
case oil and heating it in the morning is another way of 
warming the engine for easy startin 
In extreme cold the intake manifold may have to be 
heated with a blowtorch before a truck will start. Keep 
the fire extinguisher handy when you're doing this. 
Keep your bare hands off metal parts. In below 
freezing weather your skin can stick to the bare metal 
and you'll leave a yard or so behind when you try to 
pull your hand off. Sew a sheepskin or cloth around the 
steering wheel, and wind adhesive tape around metal 
tool handles. 


Jorn Tue Cuan Gano? 


Your chains should be sound, unsnarled, with no 
weak or missing links and clean and ready to use. 
Which brings us to the question: “How much use are 
chains anyway?” One expert tells you to stay away from 
the chain gang and the next tells you to join. Actually, 
of course, you haven’t much choice. Chains are re 
quired by regulations so you'll use ‘em, but there’s no 
harm weighing the pros and cons. 

First of all, there are two kinds of ice and snow. Soft, 
drifting snow and mushy ice; and hard, slick ice and 
hard packed snow. 

On soft ice and snow you'll find that chains and mud 
and snow tires are a big help. There’s no question about 
that. So put chains on and use them. Chains on the 
rear wheels alone will decrease braking distances and 
increase acceleration about forty per cent compared to 
no chains at all. Chains all around decrease braking 
distances and increase acceleration rate about sixty per 
cent. So you see, they are a big help on wet ice and 
snow. 

That doesn’t mean you always can count on them 
because a slick patch may be underneath a loose top 
covering. The figures are given so you can see that 
chains and special treads are useful. Use’ chains all 
around, then drive as though you weren't using any 
chains at all. Remember this: Chains are useful only 
when you are going straight ahead. They'll do nothing 
to stop a side slip. 

Nothing is going to help you on slick ice and packed 
snow except careful driving. Chains are actually danger 
we on a side skid because each link acts as a banana 
|. Chains on smooth ice and packed snow also in- 
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crease the chance of skids when cornering. So slow 
way down, especially if the road is high crowned. 

Put your chains on before you get stuck. Chains can 
be put on backward, but why not try putting them on 
the right way for a change, for as the wheels turn the 
tendency is to close the fastenings, not open them. 

Fairly loose adjustment gives better traction than 
chains drawn snug, decreases the chances of snapping 
a link, and doesn’t wear the tires so much. We know— 
you're not paying for the tires, but if you want to get 
out and change a flat in a snowstorm go ahead and draw 
the chains tight. Another thing: Drive the truck about 
a hundred yards and then get out and take up excess 
slack and make final adjustments. 

When you have only single chains for dual wheels in 
stall them on the outside tire. 

When you have to drive through an especially soupy 
mess, where you re apt to lose traction, keep the car 
moving if possible. Traction is a helluva lot easier to 
keep than to regain. Shift into second whenever the 
going looks heavy—you get more power that way. 

But suppose you do find yourself in a jam. Just relax 
If your rear wheels are not mired too oe gd and if 
they’ re down to the hard road, try rockin’ Start 
forward slowly in low gear and then just w aad she 
won't go any farther shift rapidly into reverse and rock 
back as far as she'll go. Repeat this in fast succession a 
couple times until you've worn a smooth track for a 
runway. Then gun ‘er and whoops!—you're out 
maybe. If not, you can always climb out with the pio 
neer tools and dig your truck out. 

Letting air out of the tires and increasing the load 
over the rear axle won't help much in winter. It does 
add to the traction a bit but ‘it increases the chances of 
skidding on curves. 


Take Tue Roap As Ir Comes 


So much for what you can put on your wheels to help 
you drive by increasing traction. The other side of the 
picture is the road itself, and there isn’t much you can do 
about that. You'll have to take it as it comes. If all the 
roads were ice covered to the same depth with the same 
type of ice, driving wouldn't be so bad. But practically 
every stretch of road you hit is going to be a little dif 
ferent from every other stretch. A cold wind sweeping 
down a valley will freeze rain or moisture on a bridge 
faster than on a road because the road has the ground 
underneath to keep it warm. A light colored road reflects 
the sun. This means it isn’t as warm and it may freeze 
while a dark patch of road absorbs the heat and may be 
wet or even dry. A shady stretch that hasn’t had the sun 
may be slicker than grease while the rest of the road is 
covered with slushy ice. It’s surprising, too, how fast a 
wet patch of road can freeze about sundown. Watch for 
the tricks nature constantly plays in winter. You only 
have to be fooled once. 
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By Colonel Allison J. Barnett 


(Illustrations by Corporal James A. Ernst) 


[here is no point in beginning an article on air sup 
port with the statement that such support is of great 
importance to infantry and other ground troops. Actual- 
ly, that was axiomatical of air units by 1918, though it 
took a Second World War to establish the fact plainly 
to all. But the ground leader who discounted the grow- 
ing power of the air arm in past years because he didn’t 
take the time to make a thorough and unbiased study of 
it, or the airman who was perhaps over- enthusiastic in 
his claims—both have forgotten since December 7 any 
petty differences they may have had. And it doesn’t 
make the slightest difference, anyway, what any of us 
may believe about the final place of air in relation to 
ground. The air is so big and so vital a part of modern 
warfare that the only thing we need to be sure about is 
having plenty of air and ground forces both, and full 
codéperation between them. 

The aim of this article is simply to describe very 
briefly the present set-up of our Air Forces, and to bring 
out some late ideas about codperation between air sup- 
port units and ground forces in the army we are now 
working night and day to perfect. 

The name of all the aviation in our army ‘today is the 
Army Air Forces. Two parts, the Air Force Combat 
Command and the Air Corps, make up these forces. 
The first, to put it simply, does the fighting and the 
supporting of ground units. The Air Corps does practi- 
cally everything else. It procures and trains the officers 
and men for all the Air Forces. It handles the dev elop- 
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ment, maintenance, and transport of planes and other 
equipment, and it has charge of the air services installa 
tions, the buildings, grounds, and fields. 

But it is the Combat Command, and in particular 
one part of it, in which we are mainly interested her 
In the Combat Command are four air forces for pur 
poses of continental defense, any one of which car 
naturally be used in support of any of the others when 
ever necessary. Each of the four air forces breaks down 
into three main parts—its interceptor, bombardment 
and support commands, the names of which are self 
explanatory. 

It is the support commands in which the ground 
forces are most intimately interested, because these di 
exactly what their name says—support. These are the 
outfits that will be working in closest codperation with 
the forces on the ground. 

There are at present actually five support commands 
—four with the Ist to the 4th Field Armies and cor 
respondingly numbered and one directly under the A 
Force Combat Command which operates with the A: 
mored Force. Others may be formed for any task force 

Everything is in a support command that -operates 
closely with ground units—observation units, including 
lighter- than-air, light bombers, dive-bombers, photo 
graphic units, and units that carry parachute troops 
and air-landing troops. Other combat units may be a! 
tached when the situation warrants. Thus, the organi 
zation of a support command has the one main mission 
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nsuring the success, through their support, of the bardment units, but no pursuit. Pursuit will be made 
rations of their ground units. available as needed to support ground operations by the 
We know well enough how vitally necessary in to Air Force Combat Command from interceptor units of 
.’s war the closeness of teamwork is between ground the air forces. The same will be true of medium or 
| air. Here is what General Marshall said about it heavy bombardment aviation. In short, the organiza 





cently: tion of the combat elements of a support comm und is 


“ee - highly flexible. Its power can readily be increased by 
[he technique of 1917 is outmoded today. The 8 F 
| the attachment of other units. And it can just as readily 
specialized training for a particular type of operation 
be drawn upon, in whole or in part, as a reservoir of ait 
gives way to the necessity for perfect teamwork in fast- ngs 
g reserve, when the situation warrants. 
noving Operations over any type of terrain. A high a oes ; 
Che commander of the Air Force Combat Command 
degree of technical and tactical knowledge is necessary, “ge , 
controls his air support commands through his general 
from the individual soldier to the commanders of the % ' | 
staff and an additional section created for the purpose | 
highest units. Skilled initiative is a mandatory require | 
| 


: ee al : known as the Air Support Section, Headquarters Air 
ment. The complicated coérdination of fire-power, . pport Section, readqui 
Force Combat Command. This section is similar to the 


headquarters of any one of the air support commands 

The Air Support Officer is chief of the section, and he 

has for assistants an executive, an administrative officer, | 
' 


ground and air, must be managed at top speed, and for 
a surprising variety of weapons, with little or no oppor: 
tunity to rehearse the procedure or to gain familiarity 


ith the ground. . : 
r 8 and the following representatives: bombardment avia 
Our own announced doctrines also bring this out tion, observation aviation, armored forces, cavalry, field 


forcefully. In the first place, there has got to be a thor- artillery, infantry, signal, tow-target, transport, and 
ough familiarity on both sides. The commanders of photographic. 
ground forces have got to know just what the air units Air support comm: unds also have representatives from 
supporting them can do and w hat they can’t do. Staffs other arms in their headquarters. They are assigned to 
have got to have air logistics and limitations at their duty with the air forces primarily as advisers but often 
fingertips. And in the air units likewise there must double in some other staff réle. 
also be a full familiarity with the whole job in hand. Now let us see how an air support command works | 
Let us consider first the observation aviation of a in action. The Twentieth Army, let us say, takes the 
support command. This is set up for combat ‘ase field. General Headquarters arranges for the 20th Air 
tion in several groups. One group of two medium Support Command to be attached or assigned to its sup | 
squadrons and a photographic squadron carries out army port. The observation groups of the support command ' 
missions directly under the army commander. This are now decentralized and attached to the different 
group has observation planes of the pursuit, medium corps of the Twentieth Army, with the army group held 
bombardment, and liaison types. under army control. The corps comms inders likewise 
Besides this group for the use of the army com- decentralize, designating a light squadron to observe 
mander, there is a group for each corps, consisting of for each division, and if at all possible, for the division 
a light observation squadron to observe for each divi- with which it has trained. These squadrons are not, 
sion of the corps, and one medium squadron for mis- however, attached to divisions. With the observation 
sions of the corps commander. The light squadron (for units thus decentralized their employment then de 
division use) has only pursuit: and liaison-type planes. pends upon the G-2 and artillery requirements. 
The squadron for corps missions has also planes of the The proper use of such units needs plenty of expla 
medium-bombardment type. nation and emphasis, judging by recent maneuvers in 
Actually the allotment of specific types to any of which many ground officers demonstrated much lack 
these units is subject to changes resulting from develop- of understanding of them. For one thing, observation 
ments in the aircraft industry. Hence, we can well units cannot be employed for continued surveillance of 
leave out here any discussion of the exact numbers of _ hostile ground forces in the face of enemy air opposition. 
each type included in the Tables of Organization for Any observation plane that tries to stay in the air over 
an observation squadron. enemy dispositions for more than a very short while can 
Armored and cavalry divisions require more observa- be counted as a plane that is lost. There is nothing 
tion units. Hence medium squadrons identical with whatever theoretical about this. It has been proven a 
those just described for corps observation purposes are fact. And it must therefore be thoroughly understood 











set up for such divisions. Also, the medium squadron The observation squadrons that are to observe for 
designed for the armored corps is similar to that pro- infantry divisions, as stated above, are being equipped 
vided for an army. with pursuit- and liaison-type planes. The pilot observer 


lhe combat units in an air support command are not flying the pursuit-type ship carries out missions over 
set. They will depend on the mission of the unit to be _ hostile territory. These must be clear-cut missions that 
su] upported and upon the situation confronting its com- can be accomplished rapidly—missions that simply in 
mander. There will, of course, be light- and dive-bom- _volve flying to the area from which the information is 
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to be obtained, getting it, and returning, all at full 
peed. 

ye pilot and his airplane used in this manner should, 
with any luck, continue to be available for mission after 
mission in support of his ground force. But a pilot and 
plane required to take part in continued surveillance 
will soon be lost. 

The pilot of the slow and vulnerable, liaison-type air 
plane must be given no job that will require him to 
cross his own front lines in the face of air opposition. 
The main usefulness of this plane, often referred to as 
“puddle jumper,” is primarily in rear-area courier 
service. 

When elements of an air support command are at 
tached to, or are assigned to the support of ground 
units, commanders of the supporting units, under the 
present system, retain command of their organizations. 
Under the old system, attached aviation was comm: ind 
ed by the chiefs of aviation of armies and army corps 
and by air officers when observation aviation was at 
tached to divisions. Now however, the function of an 
air officer, or chief of aviation is that of a staff officer 


only, and it is probable that in the future air corps ofh 
cers will not be detailed to such staff assignments 
units of the field forces below the army or armor: force 
In that event their rdle will be taken over by the com 
manders of supporting air units and air liaison theers 
To the ground commander with the right conceptio, 
of modern warfare, air support by combat aviatior 
means counter air action—until the air forces oy posing 
him are neutralized. The greatest single contribution 
to the success of a ground operation that supporting 
combat aviation can possibly make lies in clearing the 
air of hostile airplanes. The first task must be to de 
stroy the hostile planes and the fields they operate from 
It is even better to destroy the factories where they ar 
made; but that is a job, not for air support units, but for 
our air forces with their heavy, long-range bombers 
It follows that we must not expect our support avia 
tion to attack that enemy column approaching in our 
direction, or help us capture that resistance on Hil 
608, or blow up that bridge across Big Creek, if any of 
dhiece jobs are going to take away a single plane neede 
for the big job, the primary all- important air missior 
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Rut when the hostile airdromes on our front have 
been neutralized and airplanes no longer threaten our 

perations, then our air support units can begin to 
pound at targets not so far from our front. And their 
power may eventually be turned in large measure to 

r close support. 

Once close air support is attained, pertect coordi 
nation becomes imperative. How we get it is of utmost 
importance to ground commanders. 

When preliminary arrangements for an operation are 
made, the commander of the air support command 
establishes the rear echelon of his headquarters near 
one of his important airdromes to facilitate communica 
tion and control. He also establishes an advance control 
post near the command post of the unit he is supporting 
At this air-support control, all requests for air support 
are received and the decision made as to whether or not 
bomber attacks will be made in response to such re 
quests. Thus it is an important establishment and must 
be manned by experienced personnel. An assistant G-3, 
selected for his judgment and knowledge of tactics, and 
his ability to think clearly in battle, clothed with full 
authority, must be at this ‘control at all times when air 
support missions are to be dispatched. The air support 
commander, or a representative he has designated, must 
also be at the air-support control at all times when calls 
for air-support may come in. This control has every 
available means of communication including radio to 
planes in the air. 


To prevent casualties to our own ground troops a 
bomb-safety line is designated short of which no bomb 


from support aviation must fall. This line must be 
kept posted up to date and every pilot must know its 
location. 

[he commander of the air support command knows 
at all times what the situation is at his bomber airdromes. 
Chere are two types of alert—air alert and ground alert 
Air alert requires planes to be in the air with full bomb 
loads. This method, though it insures the delivery of a 
blow in the minimum time, is costly in gasoline and in 
pilot fatigue, and has still other objections. A call may 
come when much of the gas in the planes has been used 
up. Or, since the type of target is not known when the 
bombers take off, the bombs they carry may not be of 
the kind most suitable for the eventual mission. 

We can best see the general advantages of the other 
type of alert through an example. Let us assume that 

when a call comes in a certain per cent of all available 


Their aircraft would 
be fully serviced and armed, all equipment would be at 
hand, and the crews near by and ready to go. 


bomber pilots are on ground alert. 


The rep 
resentative of the ground commander at the air-sup fas 
control receives the request for bombs on a suitable t 
get. He consults with the air-support commander, or 
his representative, who advises that the mission be dis 
patched. The request is then approv ed for the ground 
force commander by the G-3 representative and passed 
to the 
with the airdrome, giving the nature and location of the 
target, the approximate time of attack, and the number 
of bombers and type of bomb to be used 

When the mission is received at the airdrome, the air 


air support representative, who communicates 


unit commander or his operations officer designates the 
airplanes to do the job and gives the other instructions 
clearly and briefly. While the pilots are getting this 
information, mechanics are starting the and 
other men are loading the bombs, if any change in bomb 


loadings is necessary. 


motors 


Che time 
required for delivering the attack will depend almost 
entirely upon the distance to the target and the difficulty 
in locating it after the bombers arrive over its vicinity 
Targets in or near villages or farmhouses are easily 
found. 


All of this requires only a few minutes. 


But when there is no reference point cl arly 
visible from the air, it is exceedingly difficult to locate 
a target. In fact, the ideal method of directing sup 
port bombers to an exact spot of this kind has not yet 
been determined. 

It is probable that bomber attacks in response to call 
or request will be more applicab le to armored forces 
than to infantry. Air support in no wise takes over the 
rdle of field artillery when field artillery is available. Air 
support should be called upon for close support against 
resistances impeding the advance of assault troops only 
when the ground-support weapons are inadequate for 
the task at hand. 

There is no need to emphasize the power of air sup 
port as an aid to ground forces. But in general, a ground 
commander will get the most out of it by giving his 
air-support commander much latitude. It has also been 
demonstrated over and over in modern battle that, with 
such latitude, the air support commander will discover 
and attack many important targets before their presence 
is known to the ground troops. As one ground com 
mander of high rank put it a few weeks ago, “Give the 
air-support commander a job to do, and let him do it.’ 



































By | 
J.G. Underhill ' 


The story of the development by our Axis enemies 
of air transport of ground troops and matériel can be 
studied with profit by the infantryman: He may be 
called upon to repel such an attempted invasion or he 
may be attached to an American ait-borne unit assigned 
to the task of invading and seizing enemy holdings that 
cannot be reached through ground attack. 

Crete is perhaps the classical example of successful 
invasion by air-borne troops. The attack that swept 
over the British-dominated sea was audacious in con- 
ception and in results. But while Crete hit the head- 
lines of the world’s press and indicated the future pos- 
sibilities of air transport of troops, it was not the first 







All pictures courtesy of Life. 





such attempt. Earlier there had been Poland, and 
Norway which was followed by some use of the method 
in the invasion of the Low Countries in May, 1940. 

But even before September, 1939, the Germans had 
successfully experimented with the theory in the labora 
tory of actual war. 

On July 22, 1936, the Spanish Nationalist revolt 
seemed doomed. The uprisings in Madrid, Valencia, 
Barcelona, and Malaga had been quelled in bloody 
riots. Successful Rebel coups which had secured the 
provinces of Estremadura and Andalusia for the forces 
of Sanjuro and Franco were endangered. Without the 
support of the crack Moorish regiments and the T ercio 
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legions stationed in Nationalist Morocco, the Fascist 
forces could do little against the ill-armed untrained 
Loyalist masses. And unfortunately for Franco, the 
Straits of Gibraltar lay between Morocco and the Span 
ish mainland and on those waters steamed the Loyalist 
battleship Jaime Primero with other Loyalist fleet units 

The German advisers of the revolt were equal to the 
emergency. Had the sailors of the Jaime Primero been 
more observant during the next few days, they might 
have noticed the black V's ot white tailed Junke rs trans 
ports droning over the Straits—for the Ju.52’s were on 


the wing. By ferrying the Moors across Rebel Spain 


they were winning their first land campaign and justify 
ing the hopes of their Axis masters 

he rest of the Spanish story is soon told: how th 
Junkers brought over 4,000 men and 200 tons of war 


Spain. The Ju.52’s which ferried the 
Moors to reinforce the Fascist revolt. 
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Africa. The Ju.52 
hauls airbase equip- 
ment in supply of 
the Afrikakorps. 
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Crete. The interior of a Ju.- 
52, loaded with mountain 
infantry. The life preservers 


indicate an overwater flight 








echt to the relief of Seville alone, how the re performance in parts of the Sudetenland and Czecho 
nstituted Rebels consolidated themselves in strategic slovakia. The war in Poland saw the identical trans 
sitions, and gradually drove back the Loyalists till ports facilitating the movements both of men and 





y were forced into France or into the sea. matériel. By rushing air infantry, lighter field weapons 
[he story of the Ju.52’s and Axis air transport has supplies and fuel into Denmark and thence to Norway 
to be spun out to completion. After their epoch- they once more helped to foil seapower, and afforded 
iking transfer of Spanish troops, German transport 
lanes flew 2,000 German infantrymen to Aspern Field 
seize control of Vienna on the very morning of the 


[he Ju.90 is used to transport a task 
force staff. This is a portion of Von 
Nazi occupation of Austria. Later they duplicated this Falkenhorst’s staff disembarking at Oslo 
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A job-lot of Nazi infantry; che 
ubiquitous Ju.52 in the background. 
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nd and air forces the extra mobility that was a deciding 
factor in the Norwegian campaign. Narvik saw the 
nrst W ell authenticated battle use of parachutists when 
lunkers dropped their loads on the snow of the sur 
rounding mountains. In Holland, of course, air trans 
port was in large part responsible for the vertical envel 
ypment that led to the rapid defeat and surrender of the 
Dutch Army. Vertical envelopments on a smaller scale 
contributed to the initial surprise in Belgium. In 
Flanders and also in France swarms of Junkers fed all 
kinds of food and ammunition as well as gasoline to 


The Ju.90’s roomy interior. Note the 
large freight doors in left foreground. 


























The Ju.90, one of Germany’s largest transport 
planes. The civil version carried 40 passengers. 


the troops which had outrun their motorized supply 


Che next winter, Axis air transport established a third 


Working in co 


operation with sea transport, they pe rmitted an assem 


overseas ferry, this time to Africa. 


bly of force which surprised the depleted British Im 

perial Army of the Nile, and made possible a land ad 

vance a month before the time anticipated by the Brit 

ish. Once way, the panzel divisions of the 

Afrikakorps were so well fed by the Junkers that they 

kept rolling beyond their objective right up past the 
| g ~ P | 


under 


Egyptian border. Last spring the air invasion of Crete 
C limaxed not only the Junkers’ caree! but that of all the 
(serman theories which had led to the ce ve lopm« nt ot 
\xis air transport 
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The origins of these theories can be traced back to 
the last war when the existence of unflankable lines of 
almost impenetrable depth compelled the German Gen 
eral Staff to look for something better than infiltration 
tactics against Russia and the Allies. This search re- 
sulted in the concept of vertical envelopment through 

arachutists and air infantry—a theory developed too 
had for use in that war. After the Armistice, restrictions 
imposed by Versailles on the use of military aircraft 
compelled the Germans to look elsewhere for experi 
mental fields. Unemployed German officers training 
the progressive Red Army in the twenties sold the Rus- 
sians the idea. But before the results of the Soviet 
proving ground could bear fruit, the internal political 
conditions in Germany gave Nazi theorists an oppor- 
tunity of trying out the parachutists element of the 
vertical envelopment on home grounds. This trial was 
proved by a police officer named Wecke who in 1932 
saw the utility of the army concept and applied it to my 
sporadic fighting between the Communists and the N 
tional Socialists in 1933. Organizing a special force of 
parachutists in March and April of that year, he 
descended upon workers’ quarters in Berlin suburbs 
and took them from within. So successful was this 
method that the police force was expanded and in 1934 
detachments were sent on army maneuvers. When 


the Nazi air force came into the open in 1935 these 
parachutists were fairly numerous. The original Wecke 
Detachment was absorbed into the Luftwaffe as the 


Regiment General Goring and the detachment’s first 
battalion formed the basis for Fallschirmjaéger Regiment 
No. I. 

Though Spain proved the value of the use of air- 
borne infantry and freight, the Nazis were at that time 
only beginning to work out their ideas on the function 
of transport planes. Perhaps the most important of these 
ideas came to the public attention when the Luftwaffe 
swept into the Vienna airdrome. At that time foreign- 
ers levelled severe criticism at the Germans for crashing 
at least two Junkers into hangars because of the swift 
tempo of operations. We now know that the Germans 
were teaching their pilots that loss of lives and ma- 
tériel ranks small when compared with the importance 
of getting the maximum number of troops and supplies 
on the ground in the minimum time. To the Nazis it is 
false economy to risk an entire operation and hence all 
lives for the sake of a few planes and pilots unskilled 
and unlucky enough to crack up. Pushed to the utmost, 
this idea has meant more than split-second traffic con- 
trol at fields. It has meant crash-landing planes on 
Dutch and Cretan beaches, or pouring them into bomb- 
pocked airdromes on the chance that the few which 
do get through will win the day and redeem the wast- 
age. This appreciation of the time factor and of the 
fact that troops and matériel are the coin with which 
war gains are bough: has been of great military value 
to Germany. 

With such an appreciation it is easy to see how the 


February 
Germans were able to grasp the idea that planes had , 
vital function in speeding land operations. While rely. 
tively unspectacular, these duties are no less in 
for the added mobility provided. Certainly a com: mala 
is well-advised if he avails himself of air trans port to 
ship antitank units and matériel by air in three hours 
when a ground march would take as many days. This 
German use of air transport has been matched by the 
freight-carrying activities of our Army Air Forces and 
by the success of our airlines’ air- express service. By 
while we and the British have utilized wings fo; 
personnel and freight, it appears that only lately have 
the democracies thought in terms of air transport when 
ever air transport is possible. 

Just as these theories, involving extreme mobilit 
and surprise action, represent a revolt from the slow 
expensive and prolonged World War I drives, the pan 
of German air-transport doctrine that seeks to circum 
vent seapower also appears as a reaction to conditions 
of the last world conflict when Allied navies ruled the 
seas. By combining their combat planes and air trans 
ports the Nazis have not infrequently thumbed their 
noses at Allied sea dominance and proceeded to fy 
across waters which the enemy would interdict if sea 
power and land power were the only gauges. This 
concept asserts that seas over which friendly air forces 
maintain dominance form no barrier to the continuance 
of land operations. Unless the enemy has land bases 
permitting short-range interceptors to break the air 
curtain of friendly fighters, he will certainly be unabk 
effectively to interfere with the passage of troops and 
matériel. This was proven in the air attack upon the 
convoy including the carrier Illustrious and the cruiser 
Southampton in the Straits near Sicily. There the Ger 

mans severely damaged the carrier and knocked out the 
cruiser at a cost of 12 planes and as many pilots. Sine: 
the Illustrious was out for a year, and a much-needed 
cruiser which took two and one-half years to build was 
finally sunk, the German material loss of Junkers mas 
produced at the rate of twenty-five a week was small 
Also, an ordinary good deck petty officer takes forty 
eight months to train as compared with nine months 
for a pilot. 

Obviously such a rate of exchange was entirely un 
profitable for the British, and so the Luftwaffe wa 
allowed to exercise a large measure of control ove! 
those narrow waters. There is also the possibility tha' 
carriers and surface craft can strike slow-moving s¢ 
transports by occasional raids. Submarines and bom 
bardment planes can get in their stabs, too. Therefor 
the German narrow waters concept has specified the less 
vulnerable, faster, and more elusive air transport a° : 
vital element in maintaining a campaign across se 
which are not German oceans according to the doctrine 
of Admiral Mahan. 

To implement these theories of air transport the 
Germans had the great civil airline system that forme¢ 
the so-called secret basis of the Luftwaffe. As state 


portant 





An especially ornate version of 
the Ju.52 served as the personal 
plane of Von Brauchitsch, in 
supreme command of the Nazi 
armies until he was unseated 
by a combination of Russian 
successes and an “inner urge” 
on the part of his Fiihrer. 


This picture of the Italian SM- 
82 Canguru was released by the 
Nazis, the German caption 
stating that Italian bombers 
were useful in hauling Luft- 
waffe freight. The cargo here 
was billed as a Nazi fighter 
plane 
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supported projects for a shadow air force, German air- 
lines in 1925 were unified under the control of the 
Deutsche Lufthansa, a corporation whose officials later 
turned up-as prominent Luftwaffe officers. With gov- 
ernment subsidy for airport development and opera- 
tions, ridiculously short hops at frequent intervals were 
made possible. By 1930 this state encouragement had 
brought Lufthansa to the point where its planes were 
flying on ninety different schedules, and averaging 
over 56,000 miles a day. Government-+trained pilots 
were used exclusively and by 1925 they were schooled 
so thoroughly that a four-year course was required to 
earn a command-pilot license and a three-year course 
to earn a pilot-mechanic rating. The duration of Ger- 
man training at that date compares with that of a present- 
day United Air Lines pilot who takes about an eighteen- 
month course before being rated a co-pilot. In training, 
and after, German transport pilots were never allowed 
to forget that military and not commercial flying was to 
be their chief duty. So obvious was this stress on the 
martial side that no one who has been slammed around 
in a German transport plane can retain the slightest 
conviction that the plane was handled by a purely 
civil flyer. Thus, German pilots did not get so absorbed 
in routine instrument and contact time-table flying that 
they forgot the seat-of-the-pants style so necessary when 
slapping down a Junkers through heavy gunfire onto 
a bomb-cratered field. 

Like the pilots the majority of German planes were 
designed for military duty. After the unveiling of the 
air Roce in 1935, such airliners were actually used as 
combat craft. Junkers Ju.52 passenger and freight 
transports and Dornier Do.23 freight-carriers were fitted 
with defensive armament, had sate racks and flew 
combat missions. Meanwhile, real military models pro- 
gressed from the prototype to production stages. Finally, 
when new fighting aircraft replaced the makeshifts, the 
Luftwaffe could boast a great number of military ships, 
manned by military airmen, all of which it could place 
at the disposal of the General Staff's air transport 
theorists. 

Of all the planes used in German military transport, 
the Ju.52 stands foremost. An extremely successful 
commercial ship, her design was completed between 
1930-32. In the nine years since her completion she 
has seen wide service on every continent but the North 
American. Her only competitors have been the Ameri- 
can Douglas DC-2 and DC-3 series, variations of which 
are incorporated into our Army transport squadrons. 
Although the Junkers Ju.52 has been referred to as 
junk, and although she falls short of the civil Douglas 
DC-3 in s (195 to 175 mph cruising), and range 
(2,125 miles to 1,000 miles maximum), the Ju.52 is 
actually an old but very good ship and has a greater 
disposable load than the DC-3. Still being turned out 
in a numbers, she is cheaper and an easier produc- 
tion job than the Douglas. Her sturdy construction 

eminently suits her to the hard knocks and wastage of 





bruary 
modern war. Easy to handle, the Junkers real!) comes 
into her own when landing. Here her slow nding 
speed and excellent control contrasts with ¢] high 
speeds and tricky landing characteristics of som: of our 
civil and military transports. Once touched dow p. the 
Junkers rests on rugged non-tetractable landing gear 
and thus is eminently adapted to the hard service of bad. 
runwayless fields and crash landings. When wheels are 


replaced by floats, she can operate off water. 

Unlike our civil transports, all these Junkers are in 
tended to carry freight as well as passengers. On short 
range military work, the landplane can haul 5,060 
pounds of freight at 120 miles an hour for 250 miles— 
just about enough to make the Sicily-Africa crossing if 
conditions are favorable. With 4,070 pounds of freight, 
extra fuel can be loaded to stretch the range to several 
hundred miles. For freight storage, there is a space of 
695 cubic feet above the floor, access to which is pro 
vided by a hatch six by three feet in the roof and 
another hatch six by four feet in the starboard side. 
Below the floor, four holds with 124 cubic foot capacity 
can be got at by separate small hatches. 

When used for high-ranking personnel, commercial 
equipment may be retained in the plane. If it is to be 
converted into an air ambulance, fittings for twelve 
stretchers are installed. But ordinarily, the civil chairs 
are ripped out and replaced by benches along the walls, 
leaving only the wireless operator's seat to the starboard 
against the wall of the pilot's cabin. As many as twenty 
men with full field equipment can be sardined into the 
cabin. Parachutists loads run from twelve to fifteen 
men, the latter number being disgorged in as short a 
time as thirty seconds. 

Protection was normally provided by one 7.9 flexible 
defensive gun mounted atop the fuselage towards the 
rear, but since the invasion of Norway at least two ad 
ditional guns have been fitted. Stuck out either side 
from windows overlooking the wing, this additional 
armament delivers beam fire. Because the tri-motored 
arrangement precludes effective forward firing arma- 
ment, the Junkers is still vulnerable to head-on attack, 
but the measures that have been taken do safeguard it 
from being a sitting bird for bomber or other non 
pursuit craft which otherwise might have a lick at it in 
a chance encounter. 

Luckily for the ground soldier, the Ju.52 has some 
outstanding visible characteristics: three radial engines 
(built on Pratt and Whitney license), fixed landing 
gear (with or without “pants” to streamline the wheels), 
corrugated metal skin and square built-for-production 
lines, and finally the Junkers double wing that shows a 
space between the wing and its trailing edge and wing 
tip ailerons. When the infantryman spots a plane with 
two or more of these characteristics, he may be in for 
trouble and should take steps accordingly. 

Naturally there are many other axis transports, but 
the chances are that they will be subsidiary to flocks of 
Ju.52’s. While big four-engined transports like the 
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\Wulf Condor and the Junkers Ju.90 are in serv- 

y are not numerous and appear on the scene of 
{ter initial work has been done by their smaller 
Like the Ju.52, they have been built with mili- 
Beene: 28 in mind, but their bomber versions 
tt readily convertible into transports or vice-versa. 
uurse, ease of production and of maintenance have 
stressed. In fact, one Junkers gave a demonstration 

Berlin's Tempelhof airport in which engines were 

ved in fifteen minutes. Nevertheless, the four 

ned planes are cleaner jobs than the Ju.52, and be 
cause of this enhanced value plus factors of speed and 
weight (58,000 pounds or up for the Ju.90, and 38,500 
poun ids for the Condor), they are not expected to use 
had fields or to be ie in the manner of the 
cheaper, handier ships. Generally, their cargo is more 
valuable, for the Ju.90 can carry a freight payload of 
12,000 pounds in a 2,791 cubic foot space. The lighter 

Condor has carried a very light tank. Reports that this 
was the Czech TNHS38 seem unreasonable on a 
weight basis. Compared to American planes, both suf 
fer from short normal ranges—800 to 950 miles. Their 
cruising speed of 230 miles per hour is roughly equal 
to that of their non-freight-carrying American counter 
parts. 

[hough the forty passenger Ju.90 can lay claim to 
being the biggest land-transport weight-hefter in the 
world, undoubtedly the Italian Savoia Marchetti SM82 
Canguru is the most remarkable transport of all. This 
is not completely surprising for the Italians have paid a 
great deal of attention to movement by air. While lack 
ing the excellent organizational ability of the Germans, 
the Italians in the first 100 days after their entry into 
the war flew 19,185 military passengers and 3,086,000 
pounds of war freight a total of two million miles. 
Broken down, the freight included 154,000 pounds of 
spare parts for planes, 465,000 pounds of arms and 
ammunition, 108,000 pounds of radio equipment and 
920,000 pounds of mail and parcel post. The strangest 
cargo, however, was carried by the Canguru and that 
is what has made her outstanding. Since her introduc- 
tion she has been ferrying loads of either one Macchi 
C200 single-seat fighter or of a similar Fiat Cr-42 
sesquiplane—wings and all—to Libya. 

Before these short-ranged fighters are stowed in the 
Canguru’s pouch, wings and tail surfaces are removed 
so that the fuselages can be lifted in via the bomb doors 
by chain hoist. Wings and empennage are then slid into 
the bomb bay and cargo space, capable of holding forty 
equipped infantrymen. 

\xis air transport has made a strong beginning. If 


the Nazi General Staff continues to favor the airplane 
as a means of transportation for land armies, very pos 
sibly the face of war may undergo further changes. It 
this is to be so, the revolution will probably be heralded 
by the advent of plastic gliders. Already in Crete and 
now in the new Libyan campaign, the Germans have 
put into service cheap fourteen-passenger gliders for 
air infantry and freight. Without the dead weight of 
twin motors and fuel, weighing 8,600 pounds, or more, 
gliders make efficient transports, and while vulnerable 
in assault work, in ordinary duties they can safely 
squeeze into landing grounds that no plane can safely 
negotiate. This is because spoile rs atop the wings re 
duce lift on landing, pe rmitting the glide rs to come 1n 
over obstacles ordinarily prohibitively high. If plastics 
are introduced, gliders could be slapped out in astro 
nomical numbers in comparison with the production 
speed ol the { 


‘abric-covered tubing type of glider used 
today. 


The structural strength and durability will be 
greater than that of any known plane structure as the 
performance of our Clark plastic transport has indi 
cated. It is possible to conceive of large four- to six-ton 
capacity gliders, launched by catapult together with 
special tractor planes to tow them. 

Startling as the fact may be air transport is already 
more economical than rail movement. If 
weight alone is considered, 500 German Ju.52 trans 
ports could move 


motor or 


United States triangular division 
from Crete to Libya in less than twenty-four hours 
From June 22 to the beginning of August one German 
transport squi adron probably equipped with fifteen 
Ju.52’s—moved about 6,000,000 pounds of supplies to 
the Russian front and carried: 2,381 wounded back to 
hospitals. In this work they flew 2,336 missions for 
total of 280,000 miles. Using fields and landing g colle 
limited in number by peculiar terrain and by the short 
time that elapsed after the conquest of Greece, the Nazis 
flew over fifteen thousand men into Crete via the ait 
If arms were designed to break down into compact loads 
—for in all transport waste of space is a crime—and fit 
into large freight gliders, the above figures indicate that 
long-range towing planes could move quite fantastic 
amounts of air freight. With plastics reducing the pro 
duction problem of instruments and engines for towing 
planes, the numbers of both gliders and tractors built 
could run well into the tens of thousands in a matter of 
a few months. Plastic gliders could even be regarded 
as completely expendable. It is not inconceivable, then, 
that we are in sight of the day when the extremely 
rapid movement of an expeditionary force across the 
South Atlantic largely by air will be feasible 
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All-Out Map Erro 


By Major Thomas E. Stone 


On October 6, 1918 the front of the 307th Intantry, 
77th Division, lay along Hill 198 as shown on the 
map. To the north and west, surrounded by the Ger- 
mans, lay the so-called Lost Battalion. On the right was 
the 306th Infantry which the night before had relieved 
the 305th. 

Since October 3, the 307th had attacked daily in an 
effort to reach the beleaguered group to the north. Most 
of these attacks, made in conjunction with the 308th 
Infantry on the left, had been directed along both 
sides of the ravine west of Hill 198. 

In the forenoon a message from the brigade com 
mander arrived at the headquarters of the 307th In- 
fantry. This stated that the division commander had 
criticized the 307th Infantry severely for failure to keep 
up with the 306th Infantry on its right. The 306th, said 
the message, was on the ridge of the Bois d’Apremont, 
hence its Tine was farther advanced than that of the 
307th Infantry. The 307th was ordered to attack that 
afternoon so as to straighten the line. 

Colonel Eugene H. Houghton, a grain dealer who 
had seen four years’ service with the Canadian Expe 
ditionary Force and now commanded the 307th, asked 
and received permission to speak directly to the division 


commander. To him the colonel protested that the 30éth 
Infantry had made a mistake in reporting its position 
that it was not on the ridge in the Bois d’ Aprem ont but 

on the ridge in the Bois de la Naza in extension of the 
line of the 307th Infantry. Furthermore, said the colo 
nel, a lone attack by the 307th Infantry would be ah 
solutely unsound, for it would get fire in enfilade from 
the Bois d’Apremont against which no counter measure 
could be taken. Moreover, as the 307th advanced. jx 
flanks would be exposed. 

The division commander replied that the Position of 
the 306th Infantry had been verified by its brigade com 
mander and that the 307th would have to make the at 
tack that afternoon. Colonel Houghton retorted, “Wel! 
—If the 306th Infantry is in the Bois d’Apre mont, | 
wish you'd tell ’ em to stop throwing minnie-werfers 
on my regiment.” But the division commander wa 
adamant—the lone attack would have to be made. 

Leaving the telephone, Houghton instructed his in 
telligence officer to go into the area of the 306th and 
there on the ground to prove to the satisfaction of the 


regimental and leading battalion commanders that their 


reported map locations were in error. 
Accompanied by two orderlies, the intelligence of 
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Gcer went first to the headquarters of the 306th. There 
he found that both he and the colonel of the 306th 
agreed on the map location of the regimental com- 
man id post at 74. 0-48.0. But as to the front line they 
could not reach agreement. The colonel insisted that it 
was on the ridge in the Bois d’Apremont—of this he was 
certain. 

J eaving the headquarters of the 306th Infantry, the 

th intelligence officer started forward, instructing 
his men to count their paces. Following a trail (the route 
indicated on the map), they reached the command post 
of the leading battalion. Its commander at once agreed 
as to the map location of regimental headquarters, but 
with equal certainty he placed his own headquarters 
and his front line in the Bois d’ Apremont. To support 
his own opinion he called in all four company com 
manders. Each of them agreed with the battalion com 
mander. Aside from the intelligence officer of the 307th 
there was only one officer present who disagreed—the 
battalion intelligence officer. 

Since opinion could not be reconciled on the basis of 
identification of the earth-forms with the contour lines, 
a simple test was suggested: that two officers be sent 
to pace the distance from regimental to battalion head- 
quarters. The battalion commander concurred and dis 
patched two lieutenants to make the count. Meanwhile 
an estimate was made of the number of paces required 
to cover the distance between the two locations. Assum- 
ing that owing to the terrain the length of the steps 
would average twenty-four inches, it was estimated that 
if battalion headquarters was in the Bois d’Apremont, 
the number of paces would come to roughly 2,700. If 
in the Bois de la Naza, the number would be only 
1,400. 

The lieutenants returned. Each had twice paced the 
distance, once going back to regimental headquarters 
and once on the return. All four counts were sub 
stantially the same—between 1,300 and 1,400 paces 


& ©® 


Approximately the same number of steps had been 
counted by the intelligence officer of the 307th and by 
each of the two orderlies on their trip in. 

The difference between 1,400 and 2,700 paces could 
be explained only by inaccuracy of map location. The 
306th Infantry battalion commander thereupon wrote 
a message to his colonel, reporting the test and cor 
recting the reported location of his front. ‘This message 
was delivered by the intelligence officer of the 307th 
Infantry to the colonel of the 306th who immediately 
relayed the correction by telephone to 153d Brigade 
headquarters whence it was reported at once to the di 
vision commander. 

The order for the lone attack of the 307th Infantry 
that afternoon was cancelled. 

In the course of a concerted division attack which 
began the next morning, October 7, the 307th Infantry 
reached and outposted the so-called Lost Battalion 


CoMMENT AND CONCLUSIONS 


‘Excerpts from From Upton To The Meuse With 
Che 307th Infantry by Captain W. Kerr Rainsford 
published in 1920.) “ _ and the two battalions were 
deployed in double Nne for a concerted assault behind 
half an hour's artillery preparation. This artillery prepa 
ration had frankly become a thing to dread. T here was 
no direct observation of their fire, due to the blind char 
acter of the country—nor was there any direct com 
munication from the infantry units to the batteries. But 
what was also probably a fruitful cause of trouble was 
an almost criminal inexactness on the part of very many 
infantry officers in map reading.” 

“The terrain was undoubtedly difficult for the at 
tainment of this exactness and certainty; but that alone 
would not sufficiently account for the mistakes made.” 

“It Gmap reading) was the one salient point on 
which the training of infantry officers was found to be 
deficient.” 
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The Crooked Road Through the Forest 


From a tactical point of view, a crooked road is often more useful than a straight 
one because an enemy cannot so conveniently sprinkle it with machine-gun fire 


and bombs. Another important tactical consideration is cover. The troops will 
like Virginia roads because at intervals these pass through patches of forest suit 
able for concealing men and vehicles. In these days of the airplane, troops can 
move by daylight in the presence of the enemy only when there is enough cover 
Convoys must dash from one forest to another like a flock of wild turkeys. It is 
comforting to realize that military engineers, whatever changes they may recom 
mend, will be as anxious to protect the woodlands along the roads as have been 
the landscapers and builders of our peacetime highway system. 

Should the Peninsula of Virginia again become the scene of war, its forests 
might be almost as baffling to an invader as they were in 1862 to McClellan. Two 
hundred thousand defending troops can be hidden perfectly in woods between 
Richmond and Newport News.—Dr. Douctas SourHatt Freeman in The 
Richmond News-Leader. 
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In a great many of the general accounts of battle 
since the war began, there has been much emphasis 
on the effect of dive-bombers and hedgehoppers on 
round troops. There has been so much, in fact, that we 
a8 been apt to discount the possible action of ground 
troops in the face of such attacks. But by now there has 
been enough detailed information to furnish a clear 
answer to the old question of whether ground troops 
would fire back or duck when attacked from the air. 

The answer is easy. It is the only one you could ex- 
pect to a question of such breadth. The only answer, 
indeed, that can be given to any broad tactical question. 
It depends upon the specific situation. 

But before we get into the details, we should first try 
to clear up two or three general aspects of the matter. 
For example, is the fire of ground troops effective 
enough against fast planes at short ranges to warrant its 
use at all? And if so, why was it apparently so inef- 
fective in the Battles of Poland, Flanders, and France? 
In other words, how could it be disregarded by the 
enemy’s planes as freely as it apparently was? 

Here we can undoubtedly find the answer in two 
facts. The Polish and French armies, besides having no 
adequate amount of special AA weapons, were not 
thoroughly trained to pour lead into the skies at attack- 
ing planes with every possible weapon, as we have been 
taught for many years to do. Moreover, the French 
method of getting a machine gun ready for AA fire 
was particularly slow, and their infantry in general used 
passive measures rather than active ones. And, to be 
sure, the French morale was not conducive to sustained 


AA firing by the troops in general. 






















As for the general effectivencs. of 
ground fire at low-flying planes, both 
British and German tactical doctrines. 
like our own, emphasize the use of 
small-arms fire in addition to that of 
heavier infantry AA weapons. But we 
should note a continual tendency to 
ward giving ground troops more spe 
cial weapons for AA uses. For ex. 
ample, the British infantry division of 
1939-40 contained no AA guns of its 
own. But after the Flanders cam 
paign, a regiment of forty-eight Bofors 
40-mm. automatic AA guns was in 
corporated in the division. One 12 
gun battery of this regiment is per 
manently allotted to each of the three 
rifle brigades (equivalent to American 
regiments), and the fourth battery 
protects the divisional artillery. Each 
brigade headquarters has a “defense 
and employment” platoon that has, 
among its duties, to protect the headquarters against air 
attacks. Furthermore, each infantry battalion now con 
tains a platoon with four dual Bren guns on AA mounts. 

Again, the German infantry division of early 1940 
apparently relied mainly on rifles and machine guns 
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ROOPS AA 


pproximately caliber .30) as its organic weapons for 
ing at aircraft. It is now probable that the AT com 
iny of every regiment has a platoon with four 20-mm. 
.A machine guns. 
The Nazi motorized division is said to include an 
\\ battalion with sixteen 15-mm., twelve 20-mm., and 
ght 37-mm. AA machine guns. Armored divisions ap 
ear to have a still heavier AA armament. 
If we could watch a squadron or two of planes at 
tacking a Nazi armored division we would probably 
ee the division keep on rolling with its tanks deployed 
{ the country were open enough, and all AA machine 
guns opening fire. This would not include any fire from 
the tanks themselves unless they have recently been 
equipped with high-angle weapons for this purpose. It 
probably would include, however, the fire of some fifty 
20-mm. AT-AA heavy machine guns on as many light 
scout cars, and that of fifty more 7.9-mm. machine guns 
on these same vehicles. There might also be an ad 
ditional blast of AA fire from three different AA bat 
talions with the division. From a “motorized AA bat 
talion” would probably come the fire of some thirty to 
forty weapons—single 20-mm., AT-AA superheavy ma 
chine guns, four-barreled, 20-mm., superheavy machine 


Fully deployed infantry is, on the 
whole, a poor target for air attack 


METHODS 


guns; and 37-mm. dual-purpose AT-AA guns. An “ait 
force mixed battalion” would probably have five bat 
teries containing altogether twelve 88-mm. guns 
thirty 20-mm. machine 
guns, and eight se archlights. And the five batteries of 
an “air force light AA battalion” might have an addi 
tional thirty-six 20-mm. guns and nine 37-mm. guns 
also, sixteen searchlights). This would make a 
sible total of some 160 weapons of 0.8-inch or 1-inch 


too 


big to fire at low-flying planes), 


pt ys 


caliber, and many more machine guns of over .30 cali 
ber. This is a powerful lot of special AA fire, and in 
dicates clearly the tendency to increase such armament, 
and the belief in its effectiveness. 

AA rifle and 
machine-gun fire, there have been reports in this pres 
ent war of planes brought down by such fire, just as 
there were in the First World War. At the same time, 
it is true that the armor now built into low bombing 


As for the effectiveness of ordinary 


planes to protect the pilots and other vital spots (at 
least against ball ammunition) narrows down the prob. 
ability of seriously damaging hits from such fire. 

But even when planes lacked armor, it took on the 
simply through the operation of the law of 
the firing of thousands of rifle and machine 


average 
chance 
gun bullets, Ww ith perhaps sev eral score hits on the plane 
itself among them, to give any certainty that one or 
two bullets would strike a spot vital enough to bring 
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the plane down. But an intense concentration of small- 
arms fire would often bag a hostile plane. And it was 
therefore worth it if every man with a rifle or larger 
weapon opened fire applying the methods of such fire 
in which he had been trained. 

For two reasons this habitual blasting away at low- 
flying planes is probably still worth while, provided 
there are no tactical reasons to the contrary in a given 
situation. In the first place, the armor covers only a few 
square yards, for low-bombing planes simply cannot sac- 
rifice much of their payload to armor and have enough 
left for bombs, weapons, ammunition, and gasoline. 
Hence most hits on a plane do some damage, the total 
of which will inevitably add to the hours the plane 
must stay on the ground for repairs. And some hits, 
especially with armor-piercing ammunition, can still do 
serious damage, since the armor cannot cover every 
partially vulnerable spot, and may even destroy the 
plane. Again, if the man who habitually pots at a plane 
with rifle or machine gun knows there is even a small 
chance of doing real damage, his morale is helped by 
the fact that he is accomplishing something against his 
enemy in the air. 

There is, however, no question at all regarding the 
effectiveness of concentrated AA fire from the next- 
heavier we apons beyond small arms. The armor a plane 
of suitable size for ground-target bombing can carry 
can hardly be enough to ward off, say, the fire of a 
37-mm. AA weapon. And when bombers happen to 
dive or strafe an area containing a number of such 
weapons, the air losses may be heavy indeed. 

Right here it may be well to consider the effect upon 
troops of the difficulty of determining the direct effect 
of their fire. It is, for example, a plainly observable 
fact of battle when a dive-bomber comes shrieking 
down several times in succession to turn loose its 
bombs at a definite target in a definite locality. Most 
men on the ground within hundreds of yards can see 
the plane, the bombs, and the destruction they cause. 
But the results of any fire they direct back at such a 
plane are extremely vague. The speed of the plane is 
such that a man firing any kind of infantry weapon at 
it almost never knows whether he hit it, or if he did, 
whether his fire caused any substantial damage. Even 
if his fire actually caused the plane to crash, he will 
seldom if ever know it, for many others will have been 
firing at the same target at the same time. And the 
speed of a plane is so great that even if it is struck in a 
vital spot, it will hit the ground many hundreds of yards 
away. 

These things being true, it is evident that troops may 
gain the feeling, after some experience of air attack, 
that their fire against planes is wholly ineffective. But 
so long as there continues to be evidence that heavy 
ground fire has effect on low-flying planes, there are at 
least two ways of offsetting any particular effect upon 
the morale of troops which such lack of specific knowl- 
edge of results might bring about. One is a frequent 


emphasis in orders of large units giving probable credit 
for crashed enemy planes to all troops within a mile or 
so of its point of crash. The other, of course, is the us 
in training of actual damaged parts of planes to show 
the effect of small-arms fire, and a full explanation of 
how hard it is to tell just what man or what small unit 
brought a plane down. 

Another general point we may clear up here is tha 
of the so-called “paralyzing” effect of dive-bombing or 
troops that have to take it. The fact is that any heavy 
bombardment, whether of air or artillery, may hav 
such an effect. And of the two, it is entirely probabl 
that a modern artillery concentration is the more in 
tense, for more shells may fall within a given area it 
a given time. But the general moral effect here, it is 
plain, will depend upon the degree of training an 
battle experience of the troops bombarded, and ther 
fore very largely on their habitual measures for prote« 
tion against such attacks. 

The number of ground troops killed by machin 
gunning from the air in this war has certainly bee 
small. Even in Poland, where this form of attack was 
frequent, the casualties are reported to have been light 
though the confusion caused among horse-drawn trans 
port was considerable. As with bombing, however, th: 
moral effect is considerable and often disproportionat: 
Here again the soldier’s instinctive reactions need break 
ing down—he assumes too readily, when he hears 
rattle in the sky, that the plane is shooting at him. It 1s 
a frequent practice of German bombers, even when 
flying at 3,000 feet or more, to fire large quantities 0! 
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The maximum number of vehicles on a single 
road should be no more than ten per mile, 
say troop leaders experienced in air attacks 


ammunition in what appears to be a more or less in 
discriminate manner. The tendency is for inexperi- 
enced troops to take far too much notice of this sort of 
thing and also to indulge in a good deal of loose talk 
about it afterwards. No casualties may occur and prob 
ably no more than one soldier in a hundred even sees a 
bullet strike the ground. But the enemy will achieve 
his object of intimidation, if only by virtue of the fact 
that every man believes himself to have “been machine 
gunned,” and says so. Inevit: ibly this delusion spreads 
ind has its effect on morale. 

There may indeed be a marked moral effect in the air 
instead of on the ground, as Axis forces have demon- 
strated in at least one battle instance in Africa. German 
columns attacked by British planes prov ed to have flank 
guards with so many AA weapons (probably 15-mm. 
20-mm., or 37-mm. automatic guns on special mounts 
that the planes had to fly through a regular barrage to 
attack. The air losses were so heav y that the morale of 
pilots making such attacks was plainly lowered. 

It is clear enough from the methods given in our 

raining manuals that small-arms AA fire from troops 

that have not been thoroughly trained in it may only 

y in wasting much good ammunition. The meth 

ls of AA fire taught on the range must be kept fresh 

n wie for example, through frequent practice in esti 
nating altitudes and aiming at planes. 
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It is also of great importance for troops to learn to 
distinguish between hostile and friendly aircraft, and 
this again is simply a matter of training. Given plenty 
of practice, men can come to re cognize types of planes 
as readily as they can tell the makes of cars on the road 
But under combat conditions it may often be necessary 
to distinguish hostile planes by their actions rather than 
their appearance. 

[roops with some knowledge of bombing tactics and 
technique derived from watching, not one or two dem 
onstrations, but a series of demonstrations and exercises 
will settle down much more quickly in the field than 
troops to whom every aircraft in sight is an immediate 
potential menace. In combat, troops soon learn things 
they should have know n before they went into action 

for example, that a large formation of aircraft flying 
in the usual V-shaped formation down a narrow road is 
not going to bomb that road so long as the planes ke ep 
that formation. Troops who do not learn this lesson 
until they are in action learn it at some expense to their 
nerves and morale. ‘The expense is unnecessary 

There are, of course, many situations in which purely 
passive measures are better than active AA firing. If 
concealment of a unit or an installation trom either 
ground or air observation is desired, the position must 
oby iously not be given away by small-arms firing, and 
this requires a strict AA discipline since troops have 
normally the impulse to let fly at repeatedly attacking 
planes with the weapons in their hands. However, the 
fact that planes are attacking an area is certainly a sign 
the enemy has a good idea it is worth attacking 
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It is also rarely advisable to open fire at night, not 
only because of the inaccuracy of such fire, but even 
more because the flashes may give away the position. 
Again, when troops are engaged in an intense fire fight 
with a ground enemy, as our field manuals plainly say, 
it seldom will be desirable to divert front-line or close- 
support weapons against hostile planes. At times, also, 
the ammunition supply is bound to be an important 
consideration. 

In situations where AA fire is desirable, there can 
never be the maximum of fire placed on attacking 
planes unless constant readiness is an ingrained habit. 
And no military unit can be considered a trained unit 
today without this habit. During the past fifteen years 
The Inrantry Journat has published many articles 
explaining in detail how fleeting a low air target is, but 
also how, in a few seconds’ fire, an alert infantry unit 
can direct a storm of bullets toward attacking planes. 

Indeed, it is worth repeating here that a deployed in- 
fantry regiment in open country, for example, a desert, 
has the organic weapons to fire over 25,000 rounds in 
five seconds’ time, provided every man who carries a 
weapon is ready to fire it when an air attack comes. 
The bulk of this is armor-piercing caliber .30, but 
there is a sizable fraction of heavier stuff. And all of it 
that hits a plane may do serious damage. With trained 
troops at least one per cent of it will strike a plane fired 
at from the side, and perhaps five per cent a head-on 
target. In other words, there are sure to be several hun- 
dred hits from the organic AA fire of a regiment in five 
seconds. Not all units will be firing at the same planes 
during the same five seconds, but this does not change 
the total quantity of fire. 

The duties of air guards are emphasized plainly in 
Infantry tactical manuals. They work in pairs for fre- 
quent relief, scanning the sky in every direction and 
listening for planes, and sounding their warning when 
they come. 

Though night restricts air operations, attacks by 
bombing and machine-gunning may nevertheless be 
delivered through the use of flares or by moonlight. 
But troops are not usually visible from the air at night 
unless they give themselves away through lights such as 
vehicle lamps, flashlights, fires, matches, cigarettes, and 
lights of buildings. Obviously, windows and doors of 
buildings or shelters must be screened, and outdoor 
lights covered. This may, however, be carried to excess 
in at least one respect. The British found it better in 
Greece for motor convoys to risk air observation than to 
suffer heavy losses from blind driving. 

Except when hostile planes use flares, marching 
troops should usually push on at night evén when 
planes come over. But if they are on a road, its center 
should be kept open, since a pilot can readily see an 
unlighted road, but not troops moving in single file 
along its sides. If flares are dropped, every movement 
must cease, for then movement more than anything 
else will betray the presence of troops. And it is gen- 





| bruary 
erally best to withhold the fire of infantry we: 


night since the flashes establish the troop locati 7" 

The fact that concentrated infantry fire is ofjop de 
sirable against planes that attack by day does noi mean 
at all that troops should not use passive measures 4 well 
as active. Every unit must ordinarily employ A \ cam 
ouflage habitually, not only for protection against at 


tack but chiefly for concealment against the planes that 
may serve as the far-seeing eyes of the enemy's artillery. 
Naturally, this is more applicable to resting or defend. 
ing troops than to troops in an attack. Camoutlage js 
practically impossible during an attack, and in no cir 
cumstances do troops let air reconnaissance deter them 
from carrying out their mission. Besides, active AA 
measures are not generally the concern of troops leading 
an attack—these are carried out by units farther back. 
It is also worth noting that fully deployed infantry jg. 
on the whole, a poor target for air attack, and that often 
in the course of the present war German planes have 
paid no attention to deployed troops, seeking out more 
remunerative column targets. 

This, of course, may well indicate that deployed 
troops are hard to see from fast-flying planes. And it 
most certainly shows that deployment, even of rear 
echelons, is highly desirable whenever it can be done— 
not only to avoid detection but to reduce casualties jf 
an air attack is actually delivered. 

The number of casualties from air attacks in the pres- 
ent war has proved to be surprisingly small. So long 
as troops lie down, even where they have no trenches 
or other depressions, they suffer little from bombs. And 
this can likewise be said of machine-gun fire—except 
when planes attack along roads. There the fire appears 
to be more accurate. It will be remembered that in the 
Russo-Finnish fighting of 1939, the Finns got so used to 
low-bombing attacks that they considered it simply as 
harassment. They fired, if they had warning of ap- 
proaching planes, then ducked, and then went ahead 
with their business at hand on the ground. Here, of 
course, the terrain was largely wooded and the work 
of the Soviet airmen therefore often inaccurate. It ap 
pears, however, from accounts in later theaters, that 
steady, disciplined troops, though they may receive 
casualties from the air, can rarely be defeated by avia- 
tion alone. 

At every halt and rest troops must take advantage of 
cover if air attack is at all possible. The slit trench has 
proved one of the best protective means, especially 
against dive-bombers. It protects its occupant from 
bomb fragments and bullets, and also from the blasts 
of heavy bombs. Whenever a unit halts for any time, 
men should dig these trenches at once. The trench is 
simply large enough for a man to lie down in—about 
two feet wide, six feet long, and three or four feet deep. 

The British have learned the lessons of aerial security 
from bitter experience. British troops who made ha- 
bitual use of slit trenches in Greece suffered almost no 
casualties from air attacks. Once men realized the 
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ection these trenches gave, they dug them enthusi- 
cally and became nonchalant about hostile planes. 
one ‘place i in North Africa during a single day, dive- 
nbers attacked a division headquarters seventeen 
es and machine-gunned it from the air eighteen 
es. But slit trenches had already been dug and 
re were no casualties. In the campaign in East 
‘rica, a South African brigade was bombed steadily 
nine days. Eight men taking cover in a single trench 
re killed by one direct hit, and the only other casual- 
were two men wounded. Other examples of the 
ost complete protection given by suitable trenches 
have been numerous. 
[ roops certainly should not be trained to scramble at 
cost into whatever cover is available and there remain 
prostrate with their faces to the ground. This practice 
has a negligible effect, if any at all, on their chances of 
surviving an attack, and it has an extremely bad effect 
on morale. Indeed, frantic running may enable the 
hostile aviator to spot a target that be would otherwise 
not have seen. 

\t most halts in bivouac British troops now dig slit 
trenches immediately; orders are no longer necessary. 
Vehicles and installations are separated by at least 100 
to 200 yards—sometimes much more. Bivouacs are 
usually established by battalions or other small units. 
At least one-third of the light machine guns are mount- 
ed for antiaircraft defense. When available, a section 
of two 40-mm. AA guns may be assigned to cover such 
an area. Every uniform formation of troops, vehicles, 
armament, and shelter is avoided. Sentries sound warn- 
ing signals when enemy planes appear. Hostile planes 
are seldom able to approach without detection, for in a 
threatened area every man of any experience is thor- 
oughly aware of what a surprise air attack may do, and 
whenever a plane comes within hearing someone in- 
variably tries at once to identify it. Nevertheless, this 
excellent habit does not warrant dispensing with sen 
tries, no matter how small the group. For example, one 
detachment of six men did not post an air sentry; four 
men were killed and the other two wounded, although 
slit trenches were available for them. They simply had 
no warning. 

On the march, troops and vehicles must be widely 
scattered. Air attacks on columns are focused on the 
most conspicuous and valuable targets. Consequently, 
anything that might become a target should not be 
closer than 200-500 yards to its neighbor if this is pos- 
sible. That the maximum number of vehicles on a 
single road should certainly be no more than ten per 
mile is the opinion expressed by troop leaders ex- 
perienced in such attacks. The British disperse Bren 


machine guns on antiaircraft mounts throughout their 
marching columns, and place an antiaircraft sentry on 
each vehicle. But when a column is attacked, every 
effort is made to keep the formation moving. (On the 
desert, vehicles may disperse off the roads and still keep 
rolling. ) 

Before one action, a British column of 30,000 men 
advanced to concentration spread out over an area of 
fifteen by forty miles. Hostile scouting aircraft were 
active as low as 3,000 feet, but apparently the troops 
were so scattered that they were not observed, or at 
least not as being a force of any size. For when the 
fighting began this large force obtained surprise. On 
the other hand, a battery of two-pounder AT guns (six 
teen guns) was attacked by aircraft while going into 
position. Here, because the unit disregarded dispersion 
and permitted a temporary laxness in its air sentinels 
and AA personnel, it was practically annihilated. 

Men must be trained not to take shelter under motor 
vehicles, for these are always a mark for airplanes. The 
best protection is obtained by the side of a truck, not 
under it. For example, the commanding general of the 
British forces in Greece habitually stood on the running 
board of his car when in movement, and when an air 
attack came along, he took cover in the ditch or any 
other defiladed spot along the road. Two of his cars 
were destroyed practically at his side. His aide-de-camp, 
however, took cover under a truck and was killed by a 
well-aimed bomb. 

A few general methods we can arrive at in addition 
are as follows: When it is deemed best by a unit com 
mander to deliver fire at attacking planes, machine guns 
must be sited so that there is as little dead space as 
possible for each gun. All weapons should be already 
alerted and ready to fire the moment hostile planes ap 
pear. But fire should never be opened by riflemen or 
machine-gunners without command, or without a rea 
sonable certainty that the situation is such that their 
leader, if present, would authorize it. The use of in 
fantry small arms against planes is a decision of the unit 
commander, not of the individual soldier. It may, how 
ever, be covered by standing operating procedures, or 
exceptions to SOP for a given situation. Very evidently, 
no single hard-and-fast rule can be given on small-arms 
AA fire except the old and none too satisfactory dictum 
“It depends upon the situation.” One broad conclusion, 
however, is plain to see: Air support and adequate spe 
cial AA weapons—properly mounted and sited—are es 
sential to the active protection of ground troops against 
air attack. Better yet is such an aerial superiority that 
hostile aircraft can operate over Our troops only at ex 
cessive cost. 
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“As you fellows all know, the other team is using the 
6-2-2-1 defensive on their own 40-yard line.” The 
quarterback and captain of Freebit College football 
team is speaking. 

“The next play will be a run around left end. Siman- 
ski, you carry the ball. Grendorf, O’Brien, and Brown 
will run interférence. The rest of the team will support 
by taking out of the line the men to their immediate 
front. Be careful about getting off-side. I will be— 
“What's that? Five-yard penalty for delaying the 
game? Why, we—!” 

If any quarterback gave a signal like that he would 
turn in his uniform after the next play. Football teams 
are trained to perform a number of highly complicated 
plays on signal. What the Freebit quarterback prob- 
ably said in the huddle was something like this: 

“Pipe down, you birds, Torrence, charge lower. It'll 
be 57. Let's go.” 

Play 57 has been outlined on the blackboard in 
skull practice since early in spring training. It was run 
on the practice field not once, but over and over again. 
Mistakes were detected and eliminated. Timing of 
every man was perfected. It was tested in repeated 
scrimmages. Its weak and strong points were known per- 
fectly to coach and quarterback. The quarterback fig- 
ured now that “57” was the play for the situation. 

He didn’t have to issue a five-paragraph order to get 
it going. The five-paragraph order was issued way back 
during spring practice. 

Nowhere are brief orders needed more than in the 
warfare of a mechanized force in action. Such war 
demands, above all else, rapidity of decision and execu- 
tion. Rapidity of movement may not have changed 
the eternal principles but it has certainly changed their 
timing. And perfect timing can only be obtained by 
painstaking preparation and training; even to rehearsals 
on terrain as similar as possible to the actual objective. 

Today's war has also broadened the latitude allowed 
to subordinates to adapt themselves to minor changes in 
the situation. It has also substituted in many situations 
the unlimited for the fixed objective; units push on as 
long as the going is good. 

Above all else is the need for teamwork which, to 
be obtained, must be practiced. If rapid and decisive 
results are to follow the decision of the commander, his 
decision must go rapidly and clearly to subordinate com- 
manders. 

An armored division has essentially: a command 
echelon; a reconnaissance echelon; a striking echelon; 
a support echelon; a service echelon. 

Since tactics are the concern of this discussion, only 











K-I2O-UNLIMITED 


By Lieutenant Colonel G. M. Nelson 


the reconnaissance, striking, and support echelons wij} 
be considered. The command and service echelons mys, 
subordinate themselves to the tactical picture. 

The reconnaissance echelon consists of a reconnais. 
sance battalion with attached engineers. Its principal 
weapons are scout cars. It is the finding, not the hitting 
torce. 

The striking echelon—the backbone of the armored 
division—consists of an armored brigade, reinforced by 
artillery and other elements as the situation demands 
The armored brigade has two light and one medium 
armored regiments, and a battalion each of artillery and 
engineers. In all, there are 274 light and 110 medium 
tanks. 

The light armored regiment has three battalions of 
three armored companies each. The light armored com 
pany has a company headquarters and three platoons of 
four tanks each. 

The medium armored regiment has a headquarters 
company and two armored battalions, each with three 
companies. The medium armored company has three 
platoons of five tanks each, instead of four, as in the 
platoon of the light armored regiment. 

The support echelon consists of a motorized regiment 
of infantry and a regiment of field artillery reinforced 
as the situation demands by other units of the division 

The characteristics of the tank make it, tactically, an 
offensive weapon (considering counterattack as a tacti 
cally offensive operation). Hence the main use of an 
armored division is in a tactical offensive. 

Let us now visualize sending an armored division into 
a tactical offensive by a five-paragraph field order. We 
hardly need to give the five paragraphs, but here they 
are according to the time-honored precedent. 

(1) Information of the enemy and our supporting 
troops. 

(2) General plan of the commander; formation: 
place from which attack is to be launched; direction o! 
attack; frontage and objective. 

(3) What each unit of the command is required to 
do. 

(4) Miscellaneous administrative directives. 

(5) Command and communication directives 

It only takes a glance and a minute's thought to sec 
that such an order is impracticable in a war of ever 
changing situations where brief orders must go out by 
radio. But how can it be shortened without leaving ou! 
essential details? 

In almost any situation, information of the enemy 
will largely be gathered some time before the attach 


order is issued. And all pertinent information should be 
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- out as fast as it comes in. Information of adjacent 
ind supporting units should also be put out to the 
ommand from time to time. Administrative and com- 

ind details should simply be standard procedure. Ex- 

: location of munition dumps, aid stations, etc., are of 

ment only to certain administrative and staff people. 
Their general locations will be known to all members 
of the armored unit and anyone who needs to should be 
able to find an installation without serious delay. 

Now what is left of the five-paragraph order? Only 
the general plan and the detailed plan. How much of 
each of these is fixed and how much is variable? The 
variables in the general plan are the formation, the di- 
rection, and the objective. The frontage is approxi- 
mately fixed by the formation. Previously designating a 
base unit and moving that base to the point from which 
its attack is to be launched fixes the area from which 
the attack is to be made. 

The detailed plan can also be fixed beforehand—by an 
order, if desired. Such an order would, of course, omit 
the information of the enemy and our supporting troops, 
and leave blank the direction of attack and the ob 
jective. It would fix, within limits, the frontages, inter- 
vals, and distances between units, and detail one unit 
as a base. Then, by the movement of the base, the 
movement of the command could be regulated. 

Once such a series of orders or plans has been made, 
it will be necessary to drill an armored command in each 
plan until it becomes letter-perfect. This can be done 
frst by skull practice with charts and maps and then by 
maneuvers until everybody knows how each plan goes. 
Each unit down to include platoons should have its own 
plans which fit into the plan of the larger unit. 

Now let's say the command is thoroughly drilled in 
all the different plans. What kind of an order is neces- 
sary to put any one plan speedily into execution? The 
commander has selected a plan, say “Plan K,” as the 
one most nearly applicable in the situation. He decides 
that the plan will be executed as soon as he has ma- 
neuvered his base unit to a certain area. So, when the 
base unit reaches that area it should only be necessary 
for him to inform his command of the particular plan 
he has selected, the direction of attack Cin degrees), and 
the objective. 

In an attack by an armored command the objective 
can be limited only in the discretion of the unit com- 
mander. Hence the order “K-120-Unlimited” could 
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K-120-UNLIMITED 57 


go out by radio in the situation we are considering. 

On receiving and acknowledging this order, the base 
unit adopts the required formation. Other units pro 
ceed to the area, conforming to the base unit, and then, 
by issue of a similar order, adopt their own appropriate 
formations. As soon as a unit has placed itself in posi 
tion conforming to the base unit and in a suitable for 
mation to carry out the general plan, it repeats the order 
back to the commander. After all units have so re- 
ported, the commander can give the signal to attack. 

‘K,” as we have seen, is the general plan now familiar 
to every man in the command; “120” is the azimuth; 
“Unlimited” indicates that there is no terrain limit or 
objective. In such attacks the command drives forward 
until the commander directs a halt, or until the units 
in the leading echelon can no longer advance. 

If the commander does want a definite objective 
taken he substitutes the name of that objective for the 
“unlimited” of the order. But in all orders the objective 
stated would indicate the minimum objective, unless 
specifically modified by the word “only.” 

The order can be given by radio, voice, or interna 
tional Morse—and in the clear. For by the time the 
message could be picked up and translated into the 
enemy's language it will be too late for him to act, even 
if he should know the formation indicated. As one ofh- 
cer, struggling with a code radiogram, once said: “We 
have the finest code in the world. Nobody can decode 
it, even with the key.” 

Formations for an attack or defense, a route march, 
an outpost, or a bridgehead all have startling similarity. 
The formation and tactics used by American battalions 
at St. Mihiel were used again in the Meuse-Argonne. 
The terrain had changed, but not the weapons. 

It is true that a type formation, or a type maneuver, 
may not be perfect for a given tactical situation, or 
for a given area of terrain. But if the solution is work- 
able and vigorously carried out, it will be successful 
against a perfect plan which is imperfectly understood 
and executed. 

It is time to abandon the mumbo-jumbo of the five- 
paragraph field order. It should no longer be possible 
for a battalion commander to say to his assembled cap- 
tains, as one actually did in World War No. 1, as he 
stood watch in hand, on the firestep: “Gentlemen, I 
have jusi received orders to launch our attack at 5:00 
A.M. It is now 5:15.” 
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WHY NOT Examine privers> 


Who's responsible for reports like this? 

“The driver of a particular truck, which is equipped 
with auxiliary transmission as well as a gear lever for 
controlling the front driving axle, did not know how to 
drive this vehicle in any way at all. He had only been 
using three speeds—first, second, and third—and he did 
not know how to use the auxiliary, nor did he know how 
to use the front-wheel control. He did not even know 
how to determine the oil capacity and, on checking, 
our inspector found practically no oil in the engine.” 

The responsibility lies with the company commander, 
you'll probably say; but don’t you think it goes even 
farther back? All the way back to the officer who gave 
the driver his examination? We do. 

We worried about this dipsy-doodle state of affairs, 
wondering whether the unit commander should be shot 
for having a dope like that in his outfit, or whether the 
examining officer should be hung for passing a driver 
like that. Finally our conscience drove us to check all 
the Field Manuals, Army Regulations, Circular Letters, 
and everything dealing with motor transport. All the 
references say that the driver will not be given a permit 
until he has “satisfactorily passed an examination con- 
ducted by a qualified commissioned officer.” 

But: None of them says what kind of an examina- 
tion, or what kinds of questions should be asked, 
whether they should be oral or written, tough or easy, 
or what. So, of course, examining officers don’t know 
what kind of an examination to give and our dipsy- 
doodle drivers get their permits and go merrily along 
ruining truck after truck. 

That's a fine state of affairs, sez we, and having a 
conscience, we wrote a driver's examination. And we'd 
like to see anyone get a permit out of us without getting 
at least eighty-five per cent correct! 

If a driver doesn’t know what makes the wheels go 
‘round, he won't know how to drive. He may be able 
to steer, but that’s all. Since the Army wants drivers, 
not steerers, it’s up to you, the examining officer, to see 
they get them. Here are some sample questions that 
might be used. We suggest you make half of them oral 
and half written. Scrounge around and persuade some- 
one to run off mimeographed copies for you. Give the 
oral ones outside and make the driver point to the exact 
location of the units as you question him. 


1. Q. Before you can drive a vehicle, you must be able 
to control it. What are the controls of a vehicle? 

A. The choke, the throttle (hand and foot); the 
ignition switch; the gearshift lever; the front-wheel- 
ps lever; the transfer-case shift lever; the clutch; the 
steering wheel; and the hand and foot brakes. The fol- 


*From Army Motors, November, 1941. apa on on equip- 
ment for drivers’ tests are taken from The Military Engineer, March- 
April, 1940. 





lowing, while not exactly controls, affect the co: 
a truck and could be included: light switche, 
rear-view mirror; tachometer; windshield wiper 
controls; speedometer; stoplights; air-pressur: 
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2. Q. How does the engine work? 

A. An air-fuel mixture is drawn into the engine 
from the carburetor and lighted by an electric spark 
The burning gases expand and push a piston down. The 
piston is connected to the crankshaft which revolves and 
turns the gears that run the wheels through the power 
transmission system. ° 


3. Q. Is the differential in the front or rear or middle 
of the vehicle? 

A. It is in the rear in a rear-wheel-drive vehicle, and 
in all live-axle assemblies in multiple-wheel drives. 


4. Q. What does a generator generate, and where does 
the thing it generates go? 
A. A generator generates electricity for charging the 


battery and for operating the various electrical units of 
the vehicle. 


5. QO. What are universal joints. in multiple-wheel- 
drive vehicles used for? 

A. To connect moving parts which are not con- 
stantly in alignment. 


6. Q. How can you use the engine as a brake? 

A. By taking my foot off the accelerator with the 
gears engaged and letting the truck drive the engine; 
that is, using engine friction to slow a vehicle down. 


7. Q. What is the principle of clutch operation and 
why should you engage the clutch gently? 

A. (1) The clutch is like two plates that are covered 
with a friction material. One plate is connected to the 
engine and one to the transmission. These plates are 
pushed together when you engage the clutch and power 
is transferred down the driveshaft to turn the wheels. 


(2) It should be engaged gently because sudden 
shocks are very likely to break an axle or a gear or a 
universal joint. 


Then, if this were an oral question, you might drive 
the point home by telling the driver about the time 
you spent six miserable, shivering hours in subzero 
weather, huddled in your cab over a can of Sterno, wait 
ing for the maintenance crew to tow you in because you 
tore a clutch out with your heavy size fourteen. 

About ten written and ten oral questions along this 
line should do the trick for the rts yaar" units of the 
vehicle. Keep your questions informal and dress them 
up a bit rather than make them bald and army regula 
tionish. Don’t scare a man by giving him questions he 
can’t understand. 
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WHY NOT EXAMINE DRIVERS? 


Rues or THE Roap 


his is where you can tell if the driver really knows 
cuff. Nine times out of ten he'll hop right into the 
Catch him and reproachfully ask if he’s ever heard 
st-echelon maintenance. Make him go through the 
ular first-echelon “before operation” check: tires, 
er, gas, oil, everything mentioned in paragraphs 
1 of FM 25-10. See that he tests his brakes shortly 
r starting out. Make him stop in the middle of driv 

, and go through the “during operation” inspection. 
See that he knows how to put the chains on and take 
+hem off. Make him use the transfer case and the front 

he “dl drive. Have him double-clutch up and down the 
whole range of gears. Run him through a mudhole. I ay 
out a course like that given in paragraph 27, FM 25-10. 

ut aris through all the ropes. Get out of the cab and 
give him the arm signals for “start engine,” “open out, 4 
and the rest given in paragraph 29, FM 25-10. As you're 
talking, ask him the rules of the road and general 
que stions about drivi ing. 

Sure, it’s going to be work. Yes, we know, the unit 
commander should have taken care of his training— 
but how do you know he has unless you test the man 
on everything? Every incompetent driver in the Army 
can be traced to an incompetent examining officer. 
Them’s fighting: words, but we mean it. Flunk a man 
every time you think he can’t do the job. It’s not your 
iob to teach him, but it’s up to you to see that the man 
is taught before -you pass him. 

During the actual driving test tell the driver to park 
near a fire hydrant or at a corner. If he obeys, explain 
why he’s wrong and then lead into a verbal examination 
of traffic and safety precautions. Give him reasons for 
everything you tell him—he’s much more apt to obey if 
he understands. 

Make a game out of the examination. Tell him he’s 
just had an accident, killing three people and a cow. 
Make him fill out his accident report. Pretend the gas 
line is blocked and see if he can tell you how to clear it. 
Have him take a spark plug out and tell you if it needs 
to be cleaned. Be a human being—not a question-asking 
machine. When you come back have him fill out a trip 
ticket. REACTIONS 

There’s nothing in regulations about testing a man’s 
reactions. But since these are vital, it’s up to the exam- 
ining officer to make sure a man can react within a 
normal time to emergency situations. 

Most men can be trained to become competent, if 
not expert, truck drivers. However, there are a few men 
with such slow physical and mental reactions that no 
amount of training will qualify them as drivers. This 
is no reflection on them since they may become much 
better mechanics, for example, than most drivers 

In order to find out who is fitted to drive and who 
is not, here are some tips on testing. 

There are five usual tests which cover the most im- 
portant points of driver ability and reaction: 


(1) Clearness of vision. 
Field of vision. 
Stability. 
Depth of perception. 
Reaction time and reaction distance 


CLEARNESS OF VISION 


Clearness of vision actually means the ability to see, 
and is the one test that is usually given to anyone ap 
plying for an operator's permit. If you can’t see you 
can’t drive, and that’s all there is to it. The local com 
missioner of motor vehicles will give you a vision chart 
and tell you how to use it. 


Frecp or Vision 


Field of vision is something that is not considered 
nearly as often as clearness of vision, perhaps because 
it is not as obvious in spite of the fact that it is almost 
as important. It means the ability to look out of the 
corner of your eye—the thing teacher used to be so good 
at when you were trying to pull a fast one back i 
grammar school. It’s important, this field of vision is, 
because upon it depends the driver's ability to spot ve- 
hicles as they come alongside from behind, or as they 
pop out from side roads. It’s easy to give a rough test 
on this. A twelve-inch ruler will do, though a fourteen 
inch one would be better. Rest the center of it on the 
bridge of the man’s nose close to his forehead and if he 
can see both ends, he has a field of vision of about 180 
degrees, which is just about as good as you can hope for. 
This test is not accurate, so if he just misses seeing the 
ends it isn’t serious, but if he’s a long way from making 
it, say two inches from each end, it wouldn't be a bad 
idea to have him checked by a doctor. A very narrow 
field of vision, anything less than seventy degrees from 
the straight-ahead position, is called ‘ ‘tunnel vision” be 
cause the people that have it might just as well be look 
ing down a tunnel for all the territory they can see out 
of the corners of their eyes. 
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A method for testing stability. 
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Device for testing reaction. 








STABILITY AND CONTROL 


Stability, the third test, in this case doesn’t mean 
king the chalk line with your feet, but rather drawing 
chalk line with your head. Lack of a good sense of 
ince is a serious deficiency caused by nervousness 

| lack of muscular control. An ingenious method 
testing stability consists of a pencil, fastened up- 
oht on the head ‘of the man being tested, and a small 
P id of paper supported on a bracket so that it can be 
spended over the pencil. Stand the man at attention 
and adjust the pad support so the tip of the pencil on 
the man’s head just touches it. If he has good balance 
and well-developed nerves, the variations or sway back 
ind forth should not be over one and a quarter inches 
in about two minutes. 


Depru or PERCEPTION 


[he fourth test, depth of perception, judges the abil 
ity of a driver to safely overtake or pass a vehicle, and to 
cut in and out of the traffic stream. Obviously it is an 
important test because there aren’t many of us who 
haven't, at one time or other, misjudged the speed of an 
oncoming car when trying to pass and nearly have been 
caught out of line. The test is a bit more complicated 
than the rest. However, this is the way it is done: Two 
vertical rods about six inches high are mounted on a 
base, so that one is stationary and one movable by 
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Device for testing depth of perception. 
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means of an endless string. The person being tested 
stands twenty feet from the apparatus and by pulling 
on the string he is required to adjust the movable rod 
until it is exactly opposite the fixed rod. The average 
accuracy in inches and fractions is computed from the 
results of five trials. An av erage deviation of over one 
inch indicates a deficiency in ability to judge depth and 
relative distance. 


ReacTION TIME AND DisTANC! 


[he time it takes your hopeful driver to think is per 
haps the most important test of the lot. No can think, 
no can drive, and that’s all there is to it. This equip 
ment is a bit more elaborate than the rest, but any me 
chanic can rig. it up, and if you're going to examine 
drivers you can’t do without it or something similar. 

The sketch shows you the hookup. Two caliber .32 
revolvers are mounted on a base, loaded with blanks and 
No. 0 gelatin capsules filled with red paint. They're 
fired by solenoids operated by electrical impulse from 
the storage battery. One gun is fired by a push-button 
in the hands of the tester, and the other by a contact 
switch on the face of the foot-brake pedal. 

Here’s how it works. Mount the guns on the front 
bumper of the truck and hook them up. Tell the driver 
that as soon as he hears the gun go off to slam on the 
brakes. Get rolling and talk to the driver so he doesn’t 
concentrate on the test. Fire the gun you control and 
spot the speedometer reading. The second gun will go 
off when the driver hits the brake. The first red mark is 
where the signal to stop was given, the second where 
the driver started to stop. The space between the two 
is the driver's reaction distance. The distance from the 
second mark to the front bumper is the braking distance. 
The two added give the total stopping distance. 

You can get the time from the following formula. A 
truck will travel 1.47 feet in one second at one mile per 
hour. So, the 


Pays reaction distance in feet 
reaction time in seconds — 
speed at time of test x 1.47 


An average reaction time is seventy-five hundredths 
of a second. Anything over that should send the man to 
the medico for a complete check 


PERSONALITY 


[here's also nothing in regulations about examining 
a driver's personality, but his general demeanor and at- 
titude toward driving can tell you a lot. Are his answers 
straightforward, or does he dig a toe into the floor and 
mumble? Does he give you a bone-bare answer, or does 
he go a bit further and volunteer additional informa- 
tion? Did he ask any questions about driving? When he 
crumples someone's fender is he going to get out and 
raise hell? Is he going to be a hornblower? 

In other words, even if the man can drive the truck, 
is he a dope? And if he is, think twice about giving him 
a permit. 
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The Defense of An Island’ 


By CAPTAIN F. O. B. MUSCH, Netherlands East Indies Army 


(Translated by Lieutenant Colonel P. A. Feringa) 


In this article we shall consider whether the modern 
defense, organized on the basis of new offensive meth 
ods, would result in the requirement of’ increased man- 
power. In doing this, it is necessary to review briefly 
the experiences of the present war upon the defense of 
the Dutch East Indies. 

The basic principle that in the first place an island 
should be defended by the fleet does not seem to be 
affected. The stronger the naval force of the defender, 
the more dangerous it is for the attacker to launch his 
offensive. It is therefore essential to make the power 
of our maritime means, especially that of our fleet, as 
strong as possible. From this ensues a double advantage, 
for not only does the strategic defense become easier; 
but also, and this is far more important, we find greater 
opportunities to launch a strategic offensive. Opportun- 
ity may come to take the war to the enemy shores. And 
especially when we threaten the enemy’s lines of com- 
munication will we force him to use an important part 
of his naval means to shield those lines. The capital 
ships he needs for the defense of his communications 
will be missed sorely when he makes his attack on our 
islands. , 

Although a fleet may seem free to move on the ocean, 
it is nevertheless certain that it is firmly tied to its shore 
bases. Even the most powerful fleet needs bases from 
which to initiate action and on which it depends for 
supplies, repairs, and recuperation, and replacement 
of its personnel. An American naval officer compared 





*Indisch Militair Tijdschrift, May, 1941. 


the dependency of a fleet on its bases more or less to a 
giant. The giant’s long body rests on the waves of the 
ocean and the giant shakes his fist into the surprised and 
frightened face of the enemy who had thought himself 
safe because he was so far away. But that giant has feet, 
and those feet must be planted securely in his own 
country. Cut off those feet and the giant sinks into the 
ocean. 

The recent experiences of the present war have 
shown that in addition to a strong seapower, a mighty 
air fleet is a possession of immeasurable worth in the 
defense of an island. It may be argued that to have air 
superiority, or at least local air superiority, is essential 
in order to carry on tactical and strategic actions. The 
Germans succeeded in their action against Norway not 
withstanding the seapower of Britain. The masterful 
evacuation at Dunkirk succeeded because the British 
had local air superiority. And the tremendous air effort 
made by the Germans over England in August and 
September of last year can but be seen as an effort by 
them to obtain air superiority in order to succeed in their 
offensive. Would the defeat of Poland, the overrunning 
of the Netherlands, the quick decision in France, the 
successful offensive in Libya, the action in Crete, have 
been possible without tremendous airpower? We can 
therefore accept that the influence of airpower on opera 
tions, both on land and sea, is enormous and it may be 
expected that this influence will increase. 

However, this airpower, as well as naval power, is 
planted firmly on its bases. In order to defend our 
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chipelago it is necessary to defend to the last the 

sential naval and air bases. From one viewpoint the 
ievelopments of the present war have had little effect 

pon the defense of the Netherlands East Indies. The 
eed and desirability of increasing naval and air means 

as realized before the present war. But carrying on a 

ind defensive, a matter which had only been con 

dered theoretically and in part before the present 
var began, is also of much importance. For it has now 
been demonstrated that a modern defensive action 
neans many simultaneous efforts carried on in different 
veographical locations. The quick decisions obtained in 
‘he modern offensive are the result of a free use of mo 
torized and mechanized forces strongly supported by 
ill-powerful air forces. The objective is always the 
same—to penetrate the most important defensive line as 
quickly as possible, even though at great risk, and then 
continue on to the vital points in the defensive sector 
so that once these vital points are taken, further defense 
becomes impossible. 

Our defense on land must be organized with this pic 
ture in mind—speed must be met by speed, mobility by 
mobility, and armored force by armored force, while 
the defense of the land must be considered with spe 
cial care owing to the possibility of vertical envelop 
ment. 

It is our business to consider our defense in a realistic 
manner. On the one hand, we should consider that 
owing to geographical difficulties an assault by motor 
ized and mechanized forces, air power, parachutists, and 
air infantry need not be expected on a scale as large as 
that seen in Europe. On the other hand, we must 
realize that an attack can be made upon us, and that 
if the attack is made at all it will be made with tremen 
dous means, both as to personnel, materials, and equip 
ment. We must therefore consider the possibility that 
an attack, notwithstanding our maritime defense, will 
succeed in effecting a landing somewhere in the archi 
pelago. The question, therefore, is how such an of 
fensive must be resisted. 

Let us consider, for example, one of our compara 
tively large islands with bases and semibases for the 
fleet on the coast, and with air bases inland. A power 
ful enemy will be able to make a landing on several 
coastal areas at the same time. And subsequent to such 
landings he will try to drive quickly into the hinterland 
in order to destroy or obtain airfields and. other vital 
objectives. He will then, at the same time, have the 
opportunity to attack the naval bases from the landward 
side, which will be more promising and offer a quicker 
way of success to him than a frontal assault by sea. 

lhe great mobility of the modern tools of war enables 
an attacker, for a certain period, to keep the defender 
uninformed as to his immediate objective.. A landing 
at particular points can mean an immediate danger for 
that location, or possibly a thrust planned for a distant 


objective. For in the present war, the relationship of 
time and distance have been completely revised. And 
thus, when we consider the defense of an island we 
must not view any one particular point too narrowly, 
but must keep our attention fixed on the defense of 
the entire island. We can, therefore, say that to defend 
a base it is necessary to defend the island. 

Although comparisons usually fall down in some 
details, we can compare the modern defense of an island 
to a splendidly trained boxer. The boxer’s superbly 
trained body not only forwards strength to his vital or 
gans, but enables him to absorb the blows of his ad 
versary without vital effect. Likewise, the island de 
fense. Some elements opposed to the enemy landing 
forces in certain coastal areas must receive and absorb 
the first attacks. Behind them stand larger bodies of 
troops defending the keypoints in order to be able to 
take immediate action against those of the enemy who 
do break through. These forces are also ready to defend 
against air attack. At the same time, mobile troops 
charged with the defense of specific sectors stand ready 
These have as their mission the duty of strengthening 
the other forces whenever there is danger that the 
enemy may develop his successes. 

All three of these means have the same defensive 
task. They stay in their respective areas to defend the 
objectives entrusted to them. But just as a boxer cannot 
win his fight merely by absorbing the blows his adver 
sary delivers, but must hand out telling punches him 
self, so the modern defensive cannot succeed unless it 
has power to deliver a deadly punch. These punches 
are delivered by motorized and mechanized forces that 
form the backbone of the island’s defensive strength. 
Within their organization, working in close concert 
with the air force, they are able to deliver quick and 
strong assaults and in that manner decisively defeat and 
throw back into the sea any enemy forces that may have 
succeeded in making landings. Until they are com 
mitted to action, these offensive elements are kept stra 
tegically secure by means of the network of the sta 
tionary defensive elements. 

The defense of naval and air bases must be assumed 
by the Army. If the Army is unable to assume this 
defense without question, then the base of action is not 
secure. The Army must dedicate itself completely to 
this task so that the naval and air means may have the 
chance, if they need to, of moving to the bases of an 
ally with the ultimate objective of carrying on the fight 
from there. Through the stand made by the Dutch 
Army in the Netherlands, it was possible for the Dutch 
Navy to leave its own bases and continue its action in 
European waters. 

From the above discussion it follows that to defend 
an island against an attacker with modern means of 
warfare it is necessary to have a considerable increase in 
manpower over what has been necessary in the past. 





















































Most of us know very little about Australia, although 
we've read that Australians have an outlook on life 
similar to that of Americans. We know that they were 
cracking good fighters in the first World War, and 
have been just as good in this one. We know that Aus- 
tralia is a big place and that it’s on the other side of the 
Equator an wi certain oddities of animal life. We 
probably know too, from grammar-school geography, 
that it’s a continent as big as the United States. And 
that’s about all we do know. 

But I think we are bound to know a lot more about 
Australians before this war is over. It is threatened by 
the southward thrust of the Japanese. Its forces will 
coéperate with those of the Dutch, British, Chinese and 
our own, in the whole great sweep of the South Seas 
effort. And consequently we are sure to become better 
—— with Australians and very possibly with Aus- 
tralia itself before this war goes on very long. It is par- 
ticularly fortunate, then, that a first-class book on Aus- 
tralia has just been published in this country. Mr. 
Grattan has written an excellent book to refer to, with 
eye of facts and friendly but conscientious analysis, 
or those who want to know more about Australia. But 
Introducing Australia is not in the least a “reference 
book,” in the sense of a line-up of facts without telling 
a story. You can réad all he says without once being 
inclined to fall asleep. 

He divides Introducing Australia into four main 
parts. In the first part, a brief one, he speaks briefly of 
Australia as he sees it himself, and then as Australians 
see it. For the second section of this part he relies very 
much on letters from prominent Australians, many of 
whom were his friends during the periods he lived in 
their country. 

The second part is called “This is Australia,” and is 
naturally a description of the whole continent—the 
great cities, the vast distances, the bush, the animals, 
the surrounding waters, and the native peoples. Then 
follows a very brief history and a description of Aus- 
tralia’s industry, finance and trade, her standard of liv- 
ing, her government and cultural life. 

In the third part of his book Mr. Grattan treats of 
“Australia in the World.” He describes her tie with 
Great Britain and shows her position in the first World 
War and the second. The closing part deals with “Aus- 
tralia of Tomorrow.” 

Australia is far better off in this war, says Mr. Grat- 
tan, than in the last. For between the two wars she has 
become considerably more self-contained with regard 
to war materials. She has the same problem we have 
in changing over from peacetime to wartime produc- 

















*Introducing Australia. By C. Hartley Grattan. New York: The 
lohn Day Company, 1941. 331 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


Introducing Australia’ 


By C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 
(Reviewed by G.V.) 


tion, but now she has a substantial number of factories 
capable of war production which she did not have jp 
1914. Her two problems are those of machine tools and 
of getting the metals with which to make munitions and 
other war supplies. She is now manufacturing a sub 
stantial amount of small-arms ammunition, shells UP to 
twelve inches in size, bombs, mines, torpedoes, smal]. 
arms Bren and AT and AA guns, Vickers guns, field 
guns, trench mortars, military clothing and equipment 
training planes, bombers, freight ships, patrol boats, and 
destroyers. And according to Mr: Grattan, she should 
soon be producing some medium tanks, steel armor 
plate, me optical glass. 

Australia has 1,200,000 men of military age from 
nineteen to forty. Conscription has been strongly op 
posed for overseas service, especially by the trades 
unions which play a large part in politics and govern 
ment in Australia (she has a Labor government at pres 
ent). By the middle of last year the nation had half 
million men under arms “at home, in Egypt and North 
Africa (protecting the Suez Canal), Syria, England 
and Malaya.” “Voluntary enlistments for overseas serv 
ice,” says Mr. Grattan, “have been maintained at a high 
level.” 

So much of Australia is barren that her railroad sys 
tems consist primarily of a ring of lines extending 
somewhat more than halfway around the continent 
through the rich strips of territory which lie generalh 
along her eastern and southern coasts. But strangely 
though Australia’s six states and single territory have a 
central federal government not unlike our own in man\ 
respects, there a never been a combined federal and 
state project to modernize her railroads. Thus it is an 
at i. military fact that the railroads of the differen: 
states of Australia still have four or five different gauges 
You ride through one state on one gauge, and then at 
the border of the next state you get on another train 
with a different gauge. 

Mr. Grattan describes vividly how difficult it is, for 
example, to reach Port Darwin, near the northern tip 
of the continent, from the great cities of the southeas' 
region in New South Wales and Victoria. “. . . Dar 
win,” he writes, “has no direct railroad connection with 
its sources of supply. A poor, badly equipped, three-foot 
six-inch railway runs south about three hundred miles 
to Birdum (population less than 100). From thence to 
Alice Springs in the center of Australia (population 
500) there is a 600-mile all-weather road, completed in 
February, 1941, as a defense measure. At Alice Springs 
another three-foot-six-inch railway is picked up which 
runs south 700 miles until connection is made with the 
South Australia Railways. [There the gauge is five feet 
three inches, and to get around to Sydney you have to 
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nge to a four foot eight and a half inch gauge.| 
e troops brought to Darwin in April, 1941, travelled 


three thousand miles from their camps in V ictoria 


nd New South Wales by . this land route.” The 
rev by sea, either way around the continent, is 
nilarly long. 


[he author also discusses at some length the airlines 

ind around Australia. In mentioning this he stresses 

e importance of the islands of the New Caledonia 

up now in the hands of a DeGaulle government. 
These islands, some distance from the eastern coast of 

\ustralia, are exceedingly rich in ores and have an 
excellent airfield. He also discusses the great island of 

New Guinea, the New Hebrides, and New Zealand. 
ind other important island groups near Australia. Some 

f these are naturally of great importance to us in 
\merica, since our direct air route by way of Wake 
|sland and Guam has been temporarily ‘closed. 

Mr. Grattan likes the Australians, but criticizes them 
freely. There is just as much ignorance of the United 
States in Australia, he thinks, as there is of Australia in 
our country. “The Australians are,” he writes, “a prag 
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matic people, in some respects even more pragmatic 
than the Americans. They have little taste for abstract 
ideological exercises, either in their domestic or foreign 
policy. They often profess not thoroughly to under 
stand the more abstract phases of the American foreign 
outlook. But they thoroughly ~ tn negotiations 
and will < accept compromises. They are astute actors in 
public affairs. They will bring to international politics 
a reasonable willingne ss to examine problems on thei 
merits, and if they insist on doing them from the Aus 
tralian angle, they will be no more guilty of self-regard 
ful thinking than most peoples. They may in the be 
ginning express their views and conclusions with less 
heed tor the feelings ot othe ‘rs than is customary with 
nations of greater diplomatic experience and tolerance 
for the foibles of foreigners. Their easily forgiven pro 
vincialism will slowly diminish as their contacts with 
foreign nations multiply.” Well, it looks as if, now that 
we are both in the middle of a treme »ndous war, some 
of these rougher points will be smoothed off more rap 
idly than Mr. Grattan thought when he wrote his book 
And it is to be hoped that our own are likewise lessened 
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Make ‘em Pay 


“Any person subject to military law who willfully, or through 
neglect, suffers to be lost, spoiled, damaged, or wrongfully disposed, 
any military property . . . shall make good the loss or damage. 


—83d Article of War. 


“If any article of public property is lost or damaged through the 
fault or neglect of any officer or enlisted man, he will be required to 
pay the value thereof... .”—AR 35-6640. 


Boy, oh boy! Have we discovered how to keep this man’s army full 
of drivers and mechanics and motor officers for the next five thousand 
years. No more recruiting, no more enlisting, no more drafting—just 
make ’ em pay for the engines they burn out for lack of lube, make 
‘em pay for the tires they ruin by under-inflation, make ‘em pay for 
the front ends they smash up because they didn’t see that stump in the 
road, make ‘em pay for the tailgates they splinter because they didn’t 
look where they were backing, make ‘em pay for the heads they crack 
because they didn’t keep the cooling system full . . . make ‘em pay 


pay... pay... pay. 


If the preventive maintenance failures keep on pouring into the 
shops at the present rate, someone is going to get wise to the 83d 
Article of War and AR 35-6640 and start doing things. If you ever 
want to get out of the Army, brother, start thinking about PM—and 


think fast!—Army Motors. 
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War cannot rightfully lay claim to the name of 
science, but is correctly termed an art, depending as it 
does on the perception and skill of the combatants. But 
the question properly may be asked, what difference 
does it make to anyone except sticklers for terms and 
splitte rs of hairs, Ww hether we call it an art or a science. 
Has the misnomer ever lost even a single battle? 

The answer is yes, not only as to battles but to wars. 
[his misnomer of “science” lies at the root of what, 
aside from gross inferiority of combat power, is probably 
the greatest single cause for the defeat of armies because 
it finds its expression in the conduct of war according 
to formula and pattern, whe re »by dogma expels reason 
and common sense takes Hight LSuwe doctrine. 

While some of the adherents of the cult of a science 
of war merely render it lip-service, there are many 
others who give it an abiding faith and will conduct 
themselves in accordance with the implications of its 
tenets when they are engaged in war. Now, it is an 
anomaly that science, which emancipates man’s think 
ing, should at the same time straightjacket his mind. 
The reason for this is that when man applies science he 
ceases to question but accepts, he need no longer reflect 
but can operate by rule and rote, confident that when 
once he has initiated the proper causes the desired re 
sults will surely follow. But it is folly to carry this frame 
of mind into the field of war for here we deal with men 
who have minds of their own, free wills, and the power 
to choose from any number of possible actions. The 
patterned mind is not cut out to cope with this. War 
demands soldiers with open eyes, unprejudiced minds, 
and fertile imaginations; soldiers capable of adjusting 
action to circumstance, plan to situation and ends to 
means; soldiers capable of deviating from the tried 
when the new is required and of asking themselves 
“how and why?” instead of “which rule?” 

In war, rule and rote invite rack and ruin. In war, 
the “scientific” mind which searches for rules and form- 
ulas and invariable guides for action gives us soldiers 
like General Mack and Count Palikao of whom Colo- 
nel Sir Frederick Maurice wrote: “Among generals, 
Mack, the unfortunate Austrian who surrendered at 
Ulm to Napoleon and Count Palikao, who had made 
himself the laughing-stock of the English staff during 
the advance on Peking, and was afterwards responsible 
for bringing about the catastrophe of Sedan, have been 


the great sticklers for the ‘rules of war.’ P 





By Lieutenant 
Edward Atlas 


Traditionalism, formalism, conservatism, staticism in 
a dynamic world, of all these stands the soldier accused. 
Two generations ago General Homer Lea warned that 
a denial of “the basic and evolutionary character of 
warfare” would bring about a rigidity that time and 
time again has brought about the defeat and dissolution 
of nations. The warning was not new then and the ac 
cusation has often been repeated since. But the im 
portant fact that has escaped attention is that the per 
sistence of the soldier in resistance to change indicates 
that it is not enough merely to point an accusing finger 
at him. It is at least equally important to understand 
why these rigid attitudes persist. A rigid mental attitude 
is not be gotten out of nothing but is evide ntly the off 
spring of an underlying belief. I propose to show that 
the widespread belief causing staticism in the soldier is 
the belief that war is a science, whereas it is in reality 
an art, requiring the utmost in dynamism for its suc 
cessful conduct. 

The question whether war is an art or science may 
seem pedantic, a fruitless quibbling over empty words, 
of no practical significance, to be brushed impatiently 
aside by the pragmatic soldier faced with the dreadful 
actualities of war. But correct action, unless it be acci 
dental, must follow on knowledge. If war is to be under 
stood, not in its particulars or its constituent parts, but 
in its substance, in its complete entirety, the question 
cannot be avoided. For war must be art or science and 
cannot be both. Without this understanding, war, in 
stead of being as an engine in the skilled hands of 
mechanic, becomes a jumble of nuts and bolts in the 
confused grasp of a jungle savage. 

Loose use of language is a good indication of con 
fusion in thought. The confusion that prevails as to the 
nature of war will become apparent to anyone who will 
trouble to leaf through books, publications, and even 
official texts on the subject. Some military writers speak 
of war as an art and others as a science. Clausewitz, on 
the other hand, asserts that “war does not belong to the 
field of arts and sciences, but to the field of social life” 
as if social life was something completely divorced from 
arts and sciences. But the clearest indication of con 
fusion is the use by many writers of the terms inter 
changeably. 

In order to resolve these uncertainties and apprec late 
fully the tremendous influence that an erroneous under 
lying belief, consciously adopted « or tacitly acquired, 
can and does have upon the conduct of war, it is es 
sential to obtain a clear understanding of what is art and 
what is science and to perceive the sharp differences 
between them. 

Encyclopedia Britannica's definition of art, in its 
widest sense, is an implied skill and ability, acquired 
through patient practice and directed towards a definite 
end. Or, as the ancient Vegetius puts it, “The old 
maxim is certain that the very essence of an art con 
sists in constant practice.” These definitions are ac 
ceptable. But the Britannica's definition of science, as 
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the ordered knowledge of natural phenomena, is not 
only of little help, but is actually puzzling when we 
realize upon reflection that no phenomena can be un- 
natural. 

In point of time, acts or things may bear to each other 
the relationship either of co-existence or of succession, 
the reverse of succession being pre-cedence. With the 
first of these we are not primarily concerned and so, 
for brevity, we can narrow down our inquiry to acts and 
things that stand to each other in the relationship of 
succession. 

These acts and things may, depending on whether 
they bear to each other the further relationship of 
cause and effect, be classified as acts of sequence or 
con-sequence. Thus, for example, you read this line. A 
minute later and ten miles away a man sneezes. One 
act follows the other, but does not follow from it. Sup- 
pose again, as you are reading this paragraph, that 
someone rings your doorbell and you lay down the 
magazine to answer the door. The act of laying down 
the magazine not only follows the act of ringing the 
doorbell in point of time, but follows from it. It is an 
act of con-sequence, or following from. We may elimi- 
nate acts of pure sequence, for with them science has 
no concern, and focus our attention on acts of con-se- 
quence. 

But we have not yet found the domain of science, 
for science does not deal with all relationships of con- 
sequence but solely with those that are invariable, in 
which a given cause produces an invariable effect. 
Thus, in the example given above, the ringing of the 
doorbell may cause one reader to answer the door, 
another to ask his wife to answer it, a third may call 
“come in,” a deaf reader will take no notice, and so 
on to any number of variable effects. But the act of 
adding two and two invariably produces the effect 
of four, has always done so in the past, and will con- 
tinue to do so for all time. The union of hydrogen and 
oxygen in the proportion of two atoms to one produces 
water, a weight released in the air will drop to the earth, 
and a floating body displaces its own weight in water, 
not ninety-nine times in a hundred but invariably, not 
only here and there, but everywhere on earth, not only 
in the present but always in the past. And, if due to our 
limited and imperfect knowledge of the ultimate causes 
in the fields of chemistry and physics we cannot be 
certain of these constant effects for all time in the 
future, at least for practical purposes all affairs of sane 
men are regulated on the unquestioning assumption 
that the same effects from such causes which occur to- 
day will occur the next day, the next year, and the next 
millennium. And beyond that there is no_need to go. 
Invariable effects from given causes are properly termed 
laws of nature. It is the search for and knowledge of 
these laws and their reasons which is the exclusive 
providence of science. 

Now, for a brief comparison, let us place art and 
science side by side. Whereas science, except in so far 


February 
as man himself is a manifestation of it, operates wholl 
independently of man and irrespective of his _, 
art is the expression of man’s efforts by the use of the 
forces of natural law to achieve a desired resu|;. and is 
measured by the degree of efficiency and success with 
which this end is accomplished. Art and natural law 
are, therefore, no more one and the same thing than is 
the carpenter and his hammer. Although art can never 
be exercised without the use of the alee of natural 
law, or counter to them, it may be exercised withou 
science, which is the knowledge of natural laws, One 
can be an expert rifleman and yet be wholly ignorant of 
the science of ballistics or an expert swimmer withoy; 
ever having heard of Archimedes’ law of displacement 
Yet often science may be an indispensable base for an 
art as, for example, without the“Science of astronomy 
there could be no art of navigation. 

Further, whereas science deals with invariables the 
essence of art is variability. I walk along a deserted 
country road in the autumn and my steps stir up ; 
covey of quail who take up in whirring flight low aboy 
my head. Quickly I pick up three stones and throw 
them rapidly, one after the other, at the quail. With my 
first stone I strike a quail. It falls to the ground with ; 
broken wing. My second stone also hits a bird, but it 
continues in its flight apparently unharmed. My third 
is a miss. The first bird fell because it was hit by a stone 
I threw. But I also threw a second stone which als 
hit a bird, but this bird did not fall. We thus see a given 
cause producing a variable result. But if we center our 
attention on the stones we observe that all three stones 
after they had spent their flight, dropped to the ground 
I may or may not hit a bird with a stone, and if I do hit 
one it may or may not fall. But the stone will always 
drop. Skill in throwing stones is an art. The fact tha 
a stone always drops back to earth is the expression of : 
natural law. The knowledge that the stone will always 
drop is science. 

And now let us turn again to war. In maintaining 
that war is an art and not a science, I do not wish to be 
understood as saying that the soldier does not make use 
of the sciences but that, in the words of Colonel Wil 
liam A. Mitchell, war is “an art which employs near) 
all of the sciences in its service.” 

Ever since science, cloaked in its everlasting prin 
ciples, has stepped into its major réle on the stage o! 
modern times, the soldier, heavy-laden with his fear 
some burden of war, has searched gropingly, haltingly 
yet perseveringly for everlasting principles which, like 
the thread of Ariadne, would guide him through the 
tortuous labyrinths of war to the clear skies of victorious 
peace. Almost two centuries ago Marshal Maurice de 
Saxe bewailed the circumstance that while other 
sciences are established upon fixed principles, “War i: 
a science so obscure and imperfect,” that “custom and 
prejudice, confirmed by ignorance, are its sole founds 
tion and support.” And Guibert in his Essai Général de 


Tactique bemoaned “that whilst other sciences are be 
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nerfected, the science of war remains in the cradle.” 
But it is principally since the first World War that 
ers, as if fired by a spontaneous urge, have been 
iduously endeavoring to find fixed principles of war 
| eradicate war's obscurities and imperfections. The 
lier, no less than other men driven by their fear of 
unknown and the uncertain, has created his idol in 
image of science. The soldier may build and wor- 
p his idol in peace, but the tragedy is that war is 
e great breaker of such images. 
( uriously enough, although understandably, it is the 
t that there are certain invariables or constants in war, 
constants that have existed in all wars of the past and 
vill continue to exist in all wars of the future, which. 
‘o the unwary soldier is the source for much of the be- 
ief (perhaps faith is the better word) that war is a 
science. These constants are: (1) Space—which is to 
be understood as including the matter of the universe; 
2) Time; (3) Movement and Force—or, in a single 
word, energy; and (4) Man. For the sake of conveni- 
ence we may add a fifth constant, matériel, which is 
simply the product of man’s employment of energy in 
space during time. Our universe is thus a lyre upon 
whose three strings of space and time and energy, man 
in endless variations plucks all his songs—of war and of 
peace alike. 
~ The basis for the mistaken belief that war is a science 
lies in the fact that these constant factors (perhaps 
themselves effects of a yet unknown ultimate cause, 
which is the rational ground for a belief in deity) are, 
in war, causes mediate or immediate. The effects which 
flow from them, however, are variables in highest de 
gree. And, as we have seen, it is not the repetition of 
causes that constitutes a natural law, the cognizance 
of which is science, but the never changing repetition of 
effect from like causes. 

The British Major General J. F. C. Fuller deserves 
the title of chief proselytizer for the cult of the science 
of war. In his truly monumental work, Foundations 
of the Science of War, published in 1925, he declares 
that “to deny a science of war and then to theorize on 
war as an art is pure military alchemy, a process of 
reasoning which for thousands of years has blinded the 
soldier to the realities of war, and will continue to blind 
him until he creates a science of war upon which to 
base his art”; and further, “we shall never arrive at an 
understanding of war—that is, knowing it well—until 
we have a science of war which will reveal to us its 
reality, and not solely an art which must of necessity 
deal largely with appearances.” 

Ge neral Fuller distills forth one law of war—the law 
of economic expenditure of force—which he terms the 
law of economy of force. Then postulating his expo- 
sition on some mystic power of the number three 
which postulation, however, although it sometimes 
Strains yet does not detract from the force of his cxpo- 
sition), he points out that the forces of war operate in 
three spheres, the mental, the moral, and the physical; 
and that in each of these three spheres there are three 
tactors, the active and the resistant factors, and the co- 
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operative factor as the resultant of the first two. So that 
finally there are obtained nine general expressions of 
the law of economy of force, which he terms the prin- 
ciples of war, these being the principles of 


(1) Direction 
(2) Determination 
(3) Mobility 
(4) Concentration 
(5) Surprise 


(6) Offensive action 
(7) Distribution 
(8) Endurance 

(9) Security. 


These nine principles of war are synthesized into 
three groups, the first three under the Principle of Con- 
trol, the second three under the Principle of Pressure, 
and the last three under the Principle of Resistance. 

For our present purpose it is sufficient merely to men- 
tion Fuller's “law” of war and its offspring, the nine 
principles. We need only view his book in its broad 
outlines to determine whether or not it fulfills its object 
of establishing a science of war. 

Fuller: defines science as “nothing else than true 
knowledge in place of haphazard knowledge, logical 
thinking in place of chaotic thinking, and utimately, 
truth in place of falsehood.” I have already pointed out 
the inutility of such a definition of science which, 
failing to distinguish between the existence of the facts 
of natural law and all other facts, consequently fails to 
recognize that while all science is truth not all truth is 
science. Fuller asserts that any study should be classed 
as a science “not in virtue of the nature of the things 
with which it is concerned, but rather in virtue of the 
method by which it pursues knowledge.” By this, 
thought is undifferentiated on the basis of subject mat- 
ter, reasoning is classified only as to type and soundness, 
and thereby science is made synonymous with logic. If 
this be so, we are again faced with the necessity of in- 
venting a word, this time to connote the special idea of 
correct reasoning devoted to the special sphere of 
natural law. 

Having made his definition of science, Fuller 
promptly finds himself compelled to depart from it in 
founding his science of war. Recognizing clearly what 
his definition ignores, that for a pragmatic view of war 
differentiation between the facts of natural law and all 
other facts is inescapable, Fuller seeks to avoid the dif- 
ficulty arising out of his lack of such differentiation, by 
declaring that while war is a science, yet it cannot be 
an exact science since it is concerned with human acts. 
Human acts are “largely a matter of psychology, Cand) 
two ideas in one man’s head do not necessarily lead to 
the same judgment as two similar ideas in another man’s 
head, because each individual possesses a faculty called 
imagination, and no two imaginations are constant.” 
With this, Fuller disproves what he has set out to prove, 
namely, that war is a science, for there can no more be 
an inexact science than there can be an inexact circle. 
Science either is or it isn't. There can be no graduations. 
Having gotten himself into one difficulty as the result 
of having stepped out on the wrong azimuth in defining 
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science, and sensing it, Fuller succeeds only 


4 : ; ; | 2 1 Setting 
into another one in seeking to extricate hims« 

Fuller understands clearly enough that na‘ural len 
which is the expression of invariable CON-Seqiiences, jc 
exact so that consequently science must be exact, and 
that to speak of an inexact science is to use a contradic. 
tion in terms. Therefore, to remedy the error made ta 
an early chapter, in a later chapter he says: “. | _ wa, 


is not an exact science, and by this I do not mean that 
fundamentally exactness does not exist—for it must exis 
in all sciences—but that the human brain is too limited 
in its power to devise a complete science of war so that 
exactness does not appear to be a possible attainment.’ 
But this, instead of remedying the error, only EXposes 
it as irremediable. As Fuller himself expresses it, truth 
is but the reflection of reality, so likewise is science by, 
the reflection of natural law, and until man can create 
even a solitary atom he can no more devise a science 
than a mirror can reflect an image without an object, 

Fuller's thesis that war is a science is also subject to 
attack from another direction. He writes: “if the laws 
of uniformity and causation govern all forces in the uni 
verse, they must also govern the expenditure, or 
changes, of forces in war.” But with this important dif. 
ference. “Outside the mind oi man, all things are go 
erned by the law of uniforraity, and man himself is als 
governed by this law, but with this difference, that 
whilst a stone cannot disobey this law, man can, and is 
meted out punishment in proportion to his disobedi 
ence.” And again, “Thus does the law of economy of 
force, in the form of the principles of war, ceaseless) 
operate through all the spheres of force, whether we ap 
ply this law or not. If we fail to do so, by attributing an 
erroneous cause to an effect, or vice-versa, then our plan 
will fail to synchronize with this law, and punishment 
will be meted out to us in exact proportion to our 
errors.” This difference invites inspection and an in 
spection reveals a fatal defect in the attempt to build « 
scientific icon out of the materials of war. 

Municipal laws—that is, man made rules—provide 
punishment for their violation, but in contrast there i 
no punishment for the violation of natural laws, simpy 
because natural laws are inviolable. The same die which 
has puffed out one side of the medallion of natural lav 
in the form of invariability has indented the obvers 
side in the form of inviolability. Invariability and in 
violability are the front and rear views of the same ob 
ject, for clearly, if natural law were violable it would 
not be invariable, and vice-versa. 

Over this immutable fact Fuller stumbled and fell 
Man is alike with a stone; neither can disobey the law 
of uniformity. Man differs from a stone in that a stone 
cannot be punished while man can, not because man 
can violate the law of uniformity but in pursuance to it 
and not because natural law is not uniform but because 
punishment is personal and subjective. 

Notwithstanding that the foundations laid by Fuller 
for a science of war are weak and crumbly because they 
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violable and variable, his book possesses a super- 
ture of such perception and profoundness that to 
and understand it is to become both philosopher 
logician. This book has had and is continuing to 

t great influence on present-day military thought 

hence on military action. But at present its evil out 
ghs its good because it has become the chief source 
nspiration for those who create images of a science 
var at W hich to worship. 

|: is through our own Training Regulations of 1921 

the Command and General Staff School's pe 
Principles of Strategy for an Independent Corps o 

ry in the Theater of Operations that Fuller “sd 1S 
made his chief imprint on American military thought. 
| he history of this affords an interesting e xample of the 

tability of “immutable” laws when they are pro 
nounced without a clear understanding of the nature 
of natural law. 

Several years before the outbreak of the first World 
War, Fuller resolved to improve his knowledge of the 
conduct of war. He read in the British FSR of 1909 
that “The fundamental principles of war are neither 
very numerous nor in themselves very abstruse,” but 
his search for these fundamental principles in the text 
proved vain. Nowhere could he find them. Convinced 
somehow that there must be such principles, he turned 
to the correspondence of Napoleon, and with this as a 
base, in 1912 he succeeded in working out six principles 
of war, namely, the principles of 
Concentration, the Offensive, (4) Security, 
Surprise, and Movement. Afterwards, upon 
further reflection, he brought forth two additional prin 
ciples, the principle of economy of force and the prin 
ciple of codperation. These ¢ ‘ight principles of war were 
<a ntly given official sanction by the British. 

By this sanction Fuller entered easily into our own 
TR 10-5 of December 23, 1921, and his principles were 
accepted by the Command and General Staff School 
with this ebullient introduction: 


the ¢ Ybject ive, 


5 


“The study of military history presents certain ideas 
which have guided all great military commanders of the 
past. Success or failure in military operations has always 
depended upon the extent and manner of their applica- 
tion. From their general character has been formulated 
a doctrine for our conduct of war. 

“These ideas are basic and immutable. 


But the “basic and immutable” principles of Fuller 
had already undergone three important changes, once 
in the TR, once at the hands of the Command and 
General Staff School, and a third by Fuller himself. 

'he TR added the principle of simplicity to the 
original eight. The Command and General Staff School, 
on the other hand, simply and without effort, lopped off 
the first of the eight original principles, that of the ob- 
jective, and reduced the changeless principles to seven, 
thus charitably by twelve and a half per cent simpli 


% rn neta and General Staff School, The Principles of Strategy, 
1936, page 9. 
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tying the task ol all the great commanders of the past 
And Fuller himself, in his Foundations of the Science 
of War, changed the principle of the objective to the 
principle of direction, substituted the principle of distri 
bution for the principle of economy of war, exalting the 
latter to the status of the law of war, and scrapped the 
principle of cooperation, substituting tor it the two 
principles of endurance and determination. And thus 
he increased the changeless principles to nine, in def 
erence, perhaps, to the mystic power of the number 
three. Thus under our very eyes, do changeless prin 
ciples swell and shrink and change. Of such is consti 
tuted the stuff and the substance of the “science” of war. 
It is difficult to gauge the extent of the apostolic in 
Huence which the TR and the Command and General 
Staff School, and through them Fuller, have had 
spreading on this side of the ocean the false faith in a 
science of war, but it 1s undoubtedly large and he iS pel 
meated high places. For example, the Annual Report 
of the ¢ hie of Staff for 
mutable” 
there are 


1935 speaks of “basic and im 
laws of war. So persuasive is this faith that 
many, indeed, 
worship of the “scientific” 

\ttention must be called to one final discordant not 
in the liturgical chant of the image worshippers. The 
readers of the liturgy are often assured that the prin 
ciples are “immutable.” But they are also repes atedly 
given admonitions to the effect th: it these principles ar are 
not to be too rigidly adhered to, or perple xingly, that 
they are to be obeyed in the spirit rather than in the 
letter, or that they are to be followed by the common 
herd but that a great leader may select the principles 
he wishes to apply and ignore the others. This flagrant 
contradiction in the preaching of the science of war is 
perhaps best answered in the words of Sir Edward 


who openly embrace the 
image. 


Hamley who wrote: 


Nothing is more common than to find in writings on 
military matters reference to the 
sertions such as that some general “violated every prin 


“rules of war,” and as 


ciple of war” or that some other general owed his suc 
cess to “knowing when to dispense with the rules of 
war.” It would be difficult to say what these rules are, or 
in what code they are embodied; and an inquirer, who is 
somewhat puzzled, perhaps, to understand how the 
highest proficiency can be displayed in a science by de 
fiance of its principles, had better resolve to base his own 
conclusions upon fact and reason alone, when he will 
probably discover that such criticisms have only very 
vague ideas for their foundation. 


So let us shatter the false idol of a science of war 
which betrays the soldier into that fatal attitude, a rigid 
mind, and let us turn to reason for our guidance. It is 
not only good but it is economical to scrape the scale 
from one’s eyes and see the shape of war as it really 
is. For the price of self-deception is enormous. It is profit 
able to unfetter the mind from the chains of the fetishes 
that bind it and to understand the true nature of war, 
for the reward of understanding is accomplishment. 
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Getting The Journal to the Troops 


Any outfit or individual reader who has been re- 
ceiving The Journat regularly in the past may now go 
places where his mail may take longer to reach him. Yet 
it is a sure thing that the Army Postal Service will get 
his mail through to the places where the Old Flag flies. 
The receipt of mail ranks among the highest of morale- 
maintaining measures, as we found in 1917 and ‘18 
when it was finally deemed vital to get even papers and 
magazines from home right up to the front. There are 
bound to be delays, and sometimes long ones. But 
wherever you go your mail will be following you, and it 
will catch up except when it may possibly be lost 
through action of the enemy. 

The Journat wishes to announce here and now that 
it is taking every measure consistent with proper war- 
time military policy to make certain the magazine gets 
"to its member-subscribers. 








To those whom The Journat cannot reac! 
time being all back numbers will be mailed q 


their situation clarifies. 


1 tor the 
S SOON a 


Chose who forget to notify us of their APO addres 
—the Army Postal Service has informed us that jt ; 
permissible for all units and individuals to give us their 
APO addresses either before departure or afte; 
will be mailed their back numbers as soon as t}y, 
chance to let us know this address. 


warq- 


V get g 


[hose in a war zone cut off by enemy action frop 
mail will be sent their back numbers as soon as the sity, 
tion improves to the point where mail routes are opened 
again. 

Those who forget to notify The Journat of a mov 
to a place of unrestricted address will miss their Jour. 
NALS for a while, but we will find them eventually, |; 
much better, however, to let us know your APO ad 
dress. 

The Journat will duplicate without cost missing 
issues for every member-subscriber who notifies The 
Journat that he has not received certain issues —excepi 
where the member-subscriber, on moving to a new un 
restricted address, does not think to send us a postal card 
within a few weeks after his move. All of these las; 
should notify us before they move. Here it won't be the 

fault of The Journat for not being able to mindread 
the situation. But with these, too, The Journat intends 
to be as lenient as it can—far more so than any purely 
commercial magazine—in sending duplicate copies 

The same type of service will also be carried out by 
The Journat’s book service and other services. For 
example, we have just received an order for books from 
an officer on Wake Island. We have set this up as : 
credit to this officer for his later use, or for return to him 
or to his heirs or estate if he is among the glorious dead 
of that all-out epic fight. In similar manner the accounts 
of our many Philippine subscribers and book buyer 
are being carefully set up for the proper protection of 
these fighting units and individuals. And when we 
have those Islands back, and the Japs are cleared from 
the track of the mails, The Journat will see to it tha 
proper settlement is made with every outfit and mem 
ber-subscriber. And the same goes for any other corner 
of the world where the mail may not get ‘through for 2 
time. 

Right here we want to put in a personal note. The 
day after war was declared we received a letter from 
The Journat’s No. 1, all-time plugger, Colonel Mil 
ton A. Hill, who was on duty with the Philippine Army 
In a few years’ time Colonel Hill, through his sincere 
belief in the aims of the Infantry Association and the 
professional value of The INFANTRY JourNat, had 
brought in a total of almost 1,100 member-subscriber: 
to the Association and The Journat. No group 
magazine ever had more loyal support at a cost of s 
much time and energy on the part of the supporter. 
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During his past few years on duty in the Philippines, 
st of it with the General Service School, Philippine 
‘my, Colonel Hill has impressed upon hundreds of 
hilippine Army officers (and as many in our own 
ses, 00) that The Jounnat was a professional neces- 
Indeed, if you will turn a page or two farther on 
this issue to the Honor Roll, you will find the Gen- 
| Service School, Philippine Amy, listed as a full 
100 per cent INFANTRY JOURNAL unit. 

In his last-received letter, Colonel Hill told us that 
he had been given an important position in the Philip- 
pine Army, and said, in the same pleasant off-hand way 
he has been saying it for years to different JouRNAL edi- 
‘ors, that he would have another group of new members 
for the Association next time he wrote. We know well 
that Colonel Hill, from the minute the war began, was 
in there serving his commander in the same steadfast, 
thorough, and capable manner in which he has assisted 
The InFanTrY JourNat in his own off-time hours for 
so long. And we would like to assure him that The 
Journat affairs of every single member he has sent us 
from the Philippines will be meticulously handled in 
whatever the eventual circumstances determine to be 
the most appropriate manner. We're sure he knows. 

This is what we shall, of course, do in every special 
wartime instance that affects one of our member-sub- 
scribers. But above all it will be our chief aim to de 
liver the magazine regularly, with the help of the Army 
Postal Service, wherever the mails continue to go. And 
may they soon be extending behind our troops farther 
and farther into the hostile sectors of the world! 

We are going to continue sending our notices and 
reminder letters, also, to every place a letter can reach 
our troops. We're sure that every member-subscriber 
who gets a familiar renewal note from The JourNac 
between fights with the Japs or the Nazis won't feel 
that we expect him to drop the business in hand to at- 
tend to ours. We know he will realize that every such 
notice carries with it the most sincere message of en- 
couragement and good cheer to a fighting Doughboy 
in the field. And we are, in fact, seeing to it that all our 
reminders hereafter contain such a message. 

A great many of our member-subscribers in foreign 
parts with families behind them have requested us to 
send our notices to their wives or other close kin. This 
is one of the simplest ways to arrange things. 

Only a very few members heading for foreign places 
have discontinued their subscriptions “because there is 
no forwarding address which can be given to The 
Journat.” We feel certain here that some of these 
members were under the mistaken impression that they 
should not furnish to The Journat their APO ad- 
dress But as we said above, we have checked with the 
\rmy Postal Service to find that it is permissible for 
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any member of the Army to furnish us with the same 
APO or other address he is permitted to furnish his 
family. 

Thus The lnranrry Journat plans to keep serving 
its member-subscribers wherever their orders may take 
them. It feels that no other policy is conceivable in view 
of the splendid support that all members have given is 
Association and The Journat in recent times. And 
no other policy is conceivable as a wartime measure for 
the half-century old magazine of a hard-fighting com 
bat arm. 

Our hope also is that as copies of The Journat, per 
haps a bit worse for wear for their long overseas jour 
ney, go through to some advanced jungle outpost in the 
far South Seas, their contents will make good sense in 
the light of actual campaign. We hope the fighting 
man will always find something for him in these pages 
as well as the man in training. And we shall continu 
ally endeavor to put it there. 

ae ie 


The Journal and the War 
When the First World War came, The Infantry 


Journal went on a strictly cash basis. No magazines or 
books were sent out without cash in hand. This strict 
measure was taken simply to keep The Journar 
solvent. 

At the beginning of this new great war, the same 
measure was studied as a possibility—and decided 
against very firmly. 

It is The Journat’ s duty, in time of war, to take 
every possible measure it can, and still keep going, to 
help the troops in the field. A time of war is no time 
for the Infantry Association and the magazine to think 
of anything else but its usual service and more. The As 
sociation owns its own little building, recently enlarged, 
and has a very small amount of additional capital. The 
Infantry Journal owns no property except its equipment 
and its sizable inventory of books, but it finished the 
year 1941 in a position to face the considerable added 
expenditures that will probably be necessary during 
years of war. And the state of its day-to-day book and 

magazine services is such that it can continue its staff of 
twenty-four employees (three only are in the Army) 
and even increase this staff if it becomes necessary. 

Thus the Board of Directors of The Infantry Journal 
has come to the conclusion that the proper w ork of The 
Journat in this war is simply to intensify the policy of 
service that the Board and the Executive Council of 
the Infantry Association adopted in 1940 when the 

national emergency first began. This policy has been 
exemplified best, perhaps, by the change to a monthly 

magazine and by the growth of the Journat’s staff as a 
whole. The circulation of The Journat has increased 
about eighty per cent during 1941 and the demands on 
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its book service by about fifty per cent. Yet it has been 
necessary to increase the staff by 200 per cent. 

This out-of-proportion increase has largely been made 
necessary by the change from the bimonthly to the 
monthly Journat. But especially in the circulation de- 
partment have there been unusual demands which, now 
that war is here, will unquestionably grow still heavier. 
For example, it takes the bulk of the time of several 
employees just to attend to the frequent changes of ad- 
dress. (It also takes most of the time of another em- 
ployee to keep people properly promoted on our mailing 
list!) This was all attended to in past years by one or 
two persons. But despite such unusual and increasing 
problems The Journat is managing to overcome them. 

The Journat will therefore continue to serve the 
troops to its utmost, without further thought of re 
trenchment or close financial policy. 
nounced in the lead editorial above 


It will, as an- 
; endeavor to make 
as certain as is humanly possible that The Journat gets 
to its member-subscribers no matter what South Sea 
island they may eventually reach. It will continue to 
furnish as much, and if possible, still more sound and 
readable military information and discussion for its 
member-subscribers, wherever they are. 
words, its mission is one of continued support—in tac 
tics, in technical matters, in morale, and in everything 
an Infantryman needs that The Journat can provide. 


In simple 


oe ee 
Keep 'em Rolling 


Books of the kind The Infantry Journal tries to pub 
lish, review, and furnish to those who need them are 
mainly tools of war. And as we have often emphasized 
in these pages, many of these tools are not as sharp as 
they should be to do their work most efficiently. Those 
who prepare them do their utmost to get the correct 
dope on modern war into their pages, but are inclined 
to forget the busy soldier reader by making it hard for 
him to reach the heart of the new matter he needs to 
know. The stuff is made dry when it could be made 
readable or even intensely interesting. It is made ab- 
stract when it could easily be made personal. 

Keep 'em Rolling, the new Journal handbook for 
drivers, gets about as far away from the usual style of 
military manuals as it is possible to go. It is written 
directly to the Army driver himself in language whose 
meaning he can’t miss because it is his own. At the 
same time, despite its simple language, Keep ‘em Roll- 
ing is a fine example of the fact that sound American 
talk in any special field—here the field of the military 
driver—does not have to be sloppy or habitually un- 
grammatical or pure jargon to put over its points. 

The booklet shows, too, that humor of language and 


illustration can be used effectively to emphasize and 





| ebruar, 
ridicule the possible errors it warns against. (00d mili 
tary driving involves a lot of “don'ts” as well a. 4 lot of 
“dos.” And you can't put out a long list of on’ ts” 
one driver's manual has a list of some forty of them 
without discouraging the reader and making him feel. 
“Well, what the hell can I do?” But you can drive thes 
things home with clever cartoons or drawings, and }y 
otherwise kidding the reader's common sense into 
action. And that is what has been done in Keep ‘em 
Rolling. 


Keep ‘em Rolling was prepared by Mr. Richard Go, 
don McCloskey, of the Technical Service Division of 
the Motor Transport School at Holabird Quartermaste; 
a It is Mr. McCloskey who, as one of the editoria| 
staff of The AM (The , the excellen: 
eo} magazine of the Motor Transport School, has 
helped eolie' that magazine one of the chief aids to im 


Army Motors 


proved motor maintenance and driving in our Amy 
Since the materials in Keep ‘em Rolling are not basically 
original, Mr. McCloskey is not carried as author on 
the title page in accordance with The Infantry Journal’ 
policy on such publications. But to him the full credit 
goes for the preparation of the handbook in its direct 
simple, and forceful approach to the Army driver 

The Journat only hopes that it can serve the troops 
again and again in this war through publishing books 
and booklets that put over their stuff as well as Keep 
em Rolling. It is hoped that tactical handbooks of a 
similar type can be produced. 

On this little book, as on all of its publications, Th: 
Journal has established a price and discounts that are as 
low as they can possibly be made. In view of two facts 
the rising costs of printing, and the fact that the mag: 
zine, The Journat itself, depends heavily upon th 
sales of books to make up its own annual loss—it has not 
— possible to cut the prices of books as we would lik 

. But the prices of Journal books, and the many stand 
a books and manuals of the Military Service Publish 
ing Company which The Journal distributes, are con 
siderably lower on the whole than the prices of techni 
cal books in other fields than the military. And we in 
tend to keep them that way. 


se Ate 
Journal Authors and Their Articles 


Probably never before in the history of The Inra 
TRY Journat have the editors received each month » 
many articles, but among them, unfortunately, a lot o! 
good ones that can’t be used. And this is not for th 
reason that might seem the most obvious one. It is not 
because these articles contain things that shouldn't be 
printed in time of war, for hardly any of them have 
be returned for this reason. The real reason should 
actually be most encouraging, even to the authors. It 
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mply that so many articles sent in nowadays consist 
cuments and suggestions for changes and improve- 
ts which are already under way, or under favorable 
deration, or even actually made. 
1 example, The Journat has received in the past 
e months half a dozen or so good articles explaining 
need for a pocket-size radio and making specific 
nmendations for its use and even its technical de 
pment. But all the while these different authors 
were cogitating on this problem, the best technical 
brains in the Army have been working on it too. 

[he same has been true of many other developments 
snd problems. Indeed, there is probably not a single 
lack, a single needed development, tactical, technical, 
or administrative, that isn’t under the closest study at 
this moment. Consequently, the keen-minded officers 
and enlisted men who note these needs and write 
articles about them do not, many of them, have the 
latest dope at hand as they tackle their subjets. The 
result is that on receipt of their articles, The Journa 
often finds that the idea is much farther along than the 
author thinks. In more than one instance, we have 
actually found a good suggestion for improvement al- 
ready incorporated in new Tables of Basic Allowances 
and Tables of Organization. 

Things are just moving faster than they used to. 
They sometimes seem, to those who are out with fight- 
ing and training units, to move slowly. But they are 
actually moving faster and faster. And for many months 
past The Journat has found this a sign of the greatest 
encouragement. 

























At the same time, we hate to turn down good articles. 
Major John H. Burns, late editor of The Journat, 
used to say that what a man wrote with the hope of 
® publication was almost as much a sensitive part of him 
as an arm or a leg.) So we'd like to suggest to those 
who have in mind writing for The Journat a study on 
an improvement in organization, weapons, tactics, tech- 
nique, or administration that they write the editor first, 
outlining the proposed article in brief. We will then 
write promptly to say whether or not the particular idea 
for an article would be helpful to Journat readers 
from the viewpoint of late developments. 
But there is one other kind of article we have also 





































sy. had to turn down over and over again, during 1941, 
Tr though always with much appreciation to the authors 
of H#for thinking of The Journar. This is the article that 
the describes what an outfit did—a regiment, or perhaps a 
not {Mecivision—on maneuvers. And what the commander 
he and his staff did. 
e te Now some of these articles are first-rate—interesting 
wld fiend full of tactical meat—and we’d like to use them. 
|: But what do you think would happen if we used just 


me of them in this or any other issue of The Journat? 
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Why, before that issue had been in the hands of the 
troops twenty- -four hours, approximately 199 other com 
manders would call in their public relations officers (or 
these officers would run to their commanders’ offices 
waving a copy of The JournaL). And in two weeks’ 
time there would be 199 manuscripts about specific 
units on the editor’s desk. 
with maps of the 


They would be complete 
maneuver areas, photographs of the 
commanders and their staffs, and—yes—even an occa 
sional alibi. And there would be enough of such 
articles—some of them damn good ones—to fill ten suc 
cessive issues of The Journat from cover to cover. 
And we'd have to print them all. For it wouldn’t be 
(We Sgae of 


course, favor the Honor Roll units, but there 
many of those by themselves. 


fair to make any particular selection. 
> a great 


And if we did try to print all such articles—plus all 
those describing the training methods and special gad 
gets in use by different units—your INFANTRY JouRNAL 
would become an entirely different kind of magazine. 
So different that we're afraid it wouldn't be read very 
much, except that each unit might enjoy reading of its 
own maneuver adventures. 

Thus it is pretty plain why The Journat has to 
avoid so carefully giving publicity to any unit. If i 
changed this policy at all, it would become a sidney 
news-magazine exclusively, and—we're afraid—a pretty 
dull one. Just the same, it does make us feel bad to have 
to return the excellent articles on specific units that often 
come in. And we take this chance to apologize again for 
the necessity of our rigid policy regarding such articles. 

The JournaL will, however, be wide open to actual 
accounts of American battle action whenever these can 
be released. In such accounts we will name units and 
names, and give as full a tactical story as we possibly 

can. But it will probably be some months yet before 
this most interesting and vital of all American military 
reading can be presented. But when it comes The 
Journat will do its utmost by it. 

pia 
Honor Roll 

All that has happened in the month just past has 
caused the work of our circulation department to in 
crease so much that we are behind in checking the 
Honor Roll status of our many loyal one hundred per 
cent units. Despite this fact we are proud to announce 
a new star for the 9th Infantry which moves up to the 
four-star group. We also announce the addition of the 
83d Infantry Training Battalion to the Honor Roll list. 

Editorial matters have also been in something of a 
jam. We intended to publish several histories this time 
but for a number of reasons we are having to postpone 
this pleasure. We are glad to say, however, that the 
March issue will contain these histories. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


KK KKK 
26th Infantry 
201st Infantry (West Virginia 


Se... 8etatel 
130th Infantry (Illinois ) 
34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 
35th Infantry 


kkk kK 
Lith Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
161st Infantry (Washington 
13st Infantry ( Illinois 
2d Infantry 
30th Infantry 
124th Infantry ( Florida 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry (Sth Massachusetts 
7th Infantry 
132d Infantry (Illinois 


Kenn 
Minnesota CCC District 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
165th Infantry (69th New York, 
129th Infantry (Illinois) 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry (Ohio) 
150th Infantry (West Virginia 
316th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
Oth Infantry 


KK 
38th Infantry 
25th Infantry 
124th Field Artillery (Illinois ) 
18lst Inf. (6th Massachusetts) 
28th Infantry 
135th Infantry (Minnesota ) 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 


57th Infantry (PS) 
27th Infantry 


168th Infantry (lowa) 

140th Infantry | Missouri) 

General Service School, Philippine 
Army 

163d Infantry (Montana ) 

138th Infantry (Missouri) 


149th Infantry Kentucky ) 
155th Infantry (Mississippi. 


179th Infantry (Oklahoma ) 
50 |st Parachute Battalion 
13th Infantry 
26th Infantry Training Battalion 
60th Infantry | raining Battalion 
367th Infantry 
112th Infantry ( Pennsylvania ) 
79th Infantry Training Battalion 
6th Infantry ‘ Armored ) 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry (Louisiana 
80th Infantry Training Battalion 
58th Infantry Training Battalion 
134th Infantry (Nebraska) 
ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
503d Parachute Battalion 
39th Infantry 
8th Infantry 
Id Bn., 37th Infantry 
71st Infantry (New York) 
756th Tank Battalion (Light) 
502d Parachute Battalion 
35th Infantry Training Battalion 
366th Infantry 
25th Infantry 
88th Infantry Airborne Battalion 
504th Parachute Battalion 
16th Infantry Training Regiment 


(76th. 77th, 78th and 79th Infan- 


try Training Battalions ) 
137th Infantry 
83d Infantry I raining Battalion 
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One Isn’t Enough 
To the Editors of The INFantry JourNAL: 
Dear Sirs: 


May I add that your editorial in the last issue concerning 
the inadequacy of one copy of our service journal for a com 
pany of 200 men has been taken to heart, as you can see by 
my increase (three more copies 
hit the spot. 
tact 


That editorial certainly 
I am sure many of us have overlooked that 


Very truly yours, 
Company COMMANDER 
Fort Benning, Ga. 
1 1 1 


The Language of the Military 


To the Editors of The InFantry JourRNAL 
Dear Sirs: 


| have been reading this INFANTRY JouRNAL and the 
various Manuals as a doughboy Reserve officer for eight 
years. At times they have lulled me into unconsciousness 
with unnatural lingo—which is anything but stimulating. 
As a matter of fact, some of our Army talk is harder to com 
prehend than Greek. Does this make our modern stream 
lined Army more professional and efficient in a time of 
mobilization and emergency? Does this double-talk writing 
cause our civilian drafted men to gaze with reverence on 
their officers who know how to decipher it? Or does the 
new soldier think, as our Realsilk selling centurion, that 
those complicated “piéces de resistance” were written to pro 
tect the jobs of professional soldiers from the job hungry 
“common persons, the privates and the civilians”? 

Let's write these damned manuals so that the average 
normal American man—who sooner or later gets a chance 
to defend the four freedoms—can learn his job of soldier in 
a minimum of time. Of course, leaders too will have to 
read the books to be fit for any command. And from what 
I've seen and heard in our training centers, a little midnight 
oil thus burned would raise our combat efficiency. 

And let’s spend our days after we rewrite the manuals 
with soldiers like Terry Bull—thinking up new combat 
methods and developing offensive and defensive tech- 


niques. Let's concoct new weapons and equipment and 
let's really show anyone who simply makes a hobby of our 
profession that we really have something on the ball that 
comes not merely from reading manuals, 


of service and duty in the field. 


but from vears 


Yours sincerely, 
DouGHBOY 
4 1 7 


Military Reading in Post Exchanges 


To the Editors of The InFantry Journal 
Dear Sirs 


“These Nazis, sure as hell, take a terrific beating.” When 
Private Woloshinski made this remark on a cold ride dur 
ing the Carolina maneuvers, he wasn't referring to any 

campaign in Russia or Libya, but to the exploits of Super 
man, The Flying Eagle, and similar supergentry. 

Of course, a lot of pain and work could be saved if the 
heroes of our comic magazines, featured so well in dayrooms 
and exchanges, could be enlisted to do the job for us. 

Although a military victory cannot be won by papers 
our service publications and serious reading matter about 
the broader implications of the current struggle can do a 
lot to preserve the American way of life, not in lofty dreams 
but in cold reality. 

A post exchange that fails to furnish such reading matter 
and offers only pulp magazines seriously neglects its duty 
in the military set-up. 

Privat 
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Reply to Captain Hart 
To the Editors of The InFantry Journal 
Dear Sirs: 

After having been for a considerable time snowed under 
by unusual pressure of business, | use my first interval of 
comparative leisure to answer very briefly C ‘aptain Liddell 
Hart's letter published in your September number. 

It is an ungrateful task to return to the charge against an 
author from whose earlier books one has learned much 
Further, his defensive theory has, since September, 1939, 
been so often and convincingly refuted by facts that to 











































































attack it further is like flogging a dead horse. Nevertheless, 
the necessity for clear military thinking is today so great, 
and his influence was until recently so strong, that it seems 
a necessary duty to point out the additional errors in which 
his attempted justification has involved him. 
He reminds us that he qualified his defensive theory by 
asserting that a great plane-tank superiority might permit 
successful offensives. But he himself in his book The Ghost 
of Napoleon harshly attacked Clausewitz on the ground 
that writers must be judged by the general effect their work 
— Indeed, he went so far in deploring Clausewitz’s 
igh combative spirit as to apply to that great military 
hilosopher the contemptuous epithet of “the Mahdi of 
fass,” thus likening him to a mere Sudanese Dervish! 
How far, if at all, he was correct concerning Clausewitz 
we need not here debate, but certainly he cannot complain 
when his own general principle is applied to himself. 
He would escape his share of responsibility for the dis- 
astrous defensive theory by saying—very truly, as far as the 
statement goes—that that theory met with “almost unani- 
mous rejection” by professional soldiers. But if he will 
re-read a phrase of mine which he himself quoted only a 
few lines previously he will see that I accused him only of 
having “destroyed the balance of popular military thought” 
in pre-September '39 England. Obviously the popular and 
the professional mind are not always the same. 
He also seeks to escape responsibility by telling us that 
his Defence of Britain was published only six weeks before 
the present war began, whereas his writing and influence 
were continuous. Moreover, he tells us on page 10 of that 
book that “some eighteen months ago . . .” he “. . . was 
given—through the progressive spirit and receptive mind 
of the new Secretary of State for War (by this he means 
the somewhat enigmatic and certainly unhappy Hore- 
Belisha who fell from power soon afterwards)—an oppor- 
tunity of contributing more directly to the modernization of 
. . .” England's defenses. Accordingly, he was responsible 
not only for his effect upon the popular mind but also for 
his conduct as a trusted adviser to those in authority. 
That from November, 1939, to May 10, 1940, circum- 
stances forced a defensive attitude upon the Franco-British 
High Command is true but irrelevant, because a defensive 
attitude is by no means always the same as a defensive 
theory. Had not both the French and British governments 
gravely underestimated the strength of the German offensive 
which was about to strike them, the Allied conduct of the 
war during those months would have been very different. 
For the “Maginot-itis” which inspired that conduct—the 
failure to make the towns and communication centers far 
behind the Anglo-French front into strong points, the will- 
ingness to leave their fortifications and advance into Bel- 
gium, etc.—the lucid and often instructive Liddell Hart 
must bear his heavy portion of blame. 


Yours very truly, 




















HorreMan NICKERSON. 


Oyster Bay, L. I. 
es A 
This Camp Has No Journals in PX’s 


To the Editors of The InFantry JourNAL: 


Dear Sirs: 


_ Please send me an extra copy of the December Journat. 
My troops were so interested in my original copy for De- 
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February 
cember that it was all worn out before I had a ;' nce ti 
read it. 

Yours sincerely, 
New Company Comai pep 


inl Se 
Exchange With India 
To the Editors of The INFantry JourNaL: 


Dear Sirs: 


Thank you for your letter of May 12, 1941. I am ven 
glad that you considered the article in our January, 194) 
number to be of value, and am very pleased that you - 
produced it in your Journat. I very much hope that you 
will continue to use anything from our pages that may 
strike you as of interest or value. * 


* * * 


Yours sincerely, 


C. J. C. Moony, 
Major, Secretary, 
The United Services Institution of India 
Simla, India. 
v 7 7 


“Abreast of the Times” 


To the Editors of The InFantry JourNat: 
Dear Sirs: 


I just wish to send along a word of appreciation for the 
magazine which you publish in such an interesting man 
ner. This unit is a medical unit, but nevertheless we enjoy 
The Inrantry Journat because it keeps us abreast of the 
times with the units with which we must work. 

The Journat is read by many members of this unit. We 
enjoy all the articles of your Journat, but the one which 
struck a keynote in my estimation was the one entitled 
“Company Duties: A Checklist,” found in your December 
issue. Truly this is one checklist which all officers have 
been looking for for a long time. It fills a definite need in 
the noncommissioned ofhcers’ reading list. 

I personally wish to thank you for the interest of The 
Journat staff in producing this much desired booklet 
Some of the permanent features of your Journat which we 
appreciate greatly are the “International Military Survey,’ 
editorials and book reviews. 

We send our holiday greetings and wish the staff a mern 
Christmas and a happy New Year. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar H. Lee, Major. 
Medical Cadet Corps, 
La Sierra College Unit, 
Arlington, California. 
Si Paw 
Good Reading For Artillery 


To the Editors of The InFantry JourNnav: 
Dear Sirs: 


* * * 

I am for you in your campaign to put service journals in 
post exchanges. Artillery exchanges should offer a fertile 
field for the installation of The Inrantry Journat. If 
The INFantry Journat were put on the counters of artil 
lery exchanges, gunners would be offered the best oppor 
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ry there is to become acquainted with the infantry with- 
ctually serving a tour in that branch. I am sure that 
would take advantage of such an opportunity. 
Yours truly, 

ArTILLeRY LIEUTENANT. 


| eonard Wood, Mo. 


1 ’ oa 
Books Again 
the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
iy Sirs: 
% 4 * 
| should like to say how much I enjoy The Journat and 
how helpful I have found it in my work here at this camp 
ope that your campaign to improve the selection of mili 
books at the PX’s will prove successful; I know that a 
eat many men would be interested in such books if they 
ere more readily available. 
Will you also please send me the index to the 1941 vol 
—_ 
Very truly yours, 
Corporat WriiiiaM R. Keasr. 
Camp Roberts, Calif. 
7 7 g 


Officers Also Have Morale 
lo the Editors of The InFantry JourNav: 
Dear Sirs: 

\ lot is being done for the comfort, contentment, and 
morale of our soldiers, and that is as it should be. Every 
effort is being made to make the period of service of the 
enlisted soldier as painless as is consistent with the mission 

that of winning a first-class madhouse of a war. 

But how about doing something for the officer? Speaking 
of the “ill-fed, ill-clothed and ill-housed,” the man who 
wears the bars is asking the Forgotten Man to move over 
and make room. You may not know it, but in some places 
officers are still living in tents while their men are living 
in comfortable barracks. Other officers, seeking a solution, 
are making seventy- and eighty-mile round trips to camp 
from the only reasonable habitation that can be found. 

I know there is a war going on—the newspapers are full 
of it. But still our camps will be occupied, and other officers 
will have the same conditions of living. This is not a plea 
for better treatment than the enlisted men get, but for 
some sort of reasonable basis for living quarters for officers 
on troop duty. After all, the officer deserves a touch of 
privacy and comfort. His duties are such that privacy is 
essential, and the very justice of the case demands at least 
as much consideration as his men receive. 

I believe that the whole 


matter is merely an oversight by 
those in authority, 


made during the first rush of mobiliza 
tion. But it is time that some provisions were made. 
Very truly yours, 
é : Caprain, Infantry. 
4 7 4 


“War In Plain Language” 
lo the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL: 
Dear Sirs: 


It seems to me that “Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry,” in 
ur November issue, has missed the point of G.V's 
lendid article, “War in Plain Language.” G.V. does not 


FROM THE READERS OF 
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seek to eradicate military terms from the manuals, nor to 
make of them a pleasant diet for readers of pulps, but to 
increase their practical value by stripping them of stilted 
diction and rewriting them in language that the military 
man as well as the general public can more readily compre 
hend and remember. 

Every profession and trade has its own specialized terms 
or special meanings for common terms, and the use of this 
professional language among practitioners results in great 
economy of words. I defy anyone to express the meaning of 

“enfilade” in as few as five E nglish words! On the other 
hand, some of the special terms still in use, especially in 
the older professions, do not offer this economy of wordage, 
and seem to have survived principally as a means adopted 
by the initiated to differentiate themselves from the lay 
man, much as the medieval alchemists and blood-letters 
built a wall of hocus-pocus around their callings to exclude 
would-be gate-crashers from their lucrative business. When 
we are faced with the problem of building an army out of 
laymen, we can’t afford to waste any time teaching useless 
jargon to men, many of whom have already had to learn 
one or more professional dialects in civil life. 

However, it appears that G.V. is not concerned so much 
with special military terms as with the traditional manner 
of presentation. “literature,” but 
Some 
reading for millions of men, very few of 
whom have had the soldierly background mentioned by 
the Colonel. Our native tongue offers an almost infinite 
number of combinations of words with which to express a 
given thought, or describe a technique. Some men, through 
training, or natural genius, are able to devise combinations 
which express their ideas accurately and at the same time 
so vividly and forcefully that the meaning is instantly 
crystal-clear, and the thought is indelibly burned into the 
reader's memory. 


These manuals are not 
fall more properly in the class of “popular reading.” 
will be “must” 


The words of other men, although “mod 
els of clear and concise expression,” are sometimes so dry 
and uninteresting that the valuable message they seek 
convey is hopelessly locked behind a barrier of drab diction 
Yours very truly, 

F. W. Cron, 

Lieutenant, Inactive Reserve 


Arlington, Va. 


Strictly Unofficial 
To the Editors of The InFanrry Journal 
Dear Sirs: 

Isn't there a slip in Colonel Colby’s article “Talk of the 
[roops” in the January number where his text gives the 
abbreviation AWOL as the equivalent of Absent Without 
Official Leave? In my bright lexicon—AR 850-150, in case 
you're interested—the equivalent is given as Absent With 
out Leave and nothing is said about “official.” 

Who’s right: AR 850-150 or Colonel Colby? 


LIEUTENANT Punis’ 
Washington, D. C. 

AR 850-150 is right and so is—or rather was—Colonel 
Colby. The Inranrry Journat is wrong, for some 
where in the editorial process of preparing Colonel 
Colby’s article for the printer an unofficial “official” 
slipped in. Our apologies both to AR 850-150 and to 
Colonel Colby. 








































































































































































































































































































































































If the Tank is Stopped 


To judge by the flood of comment and writing on 
the subject, the whole Army has but a single, consuming 
interest—how to stop the tank. True, there are various 
schools of thought. One group holds that a better 
antitank gun on a self-propelled mount will do the job. 
Another maintains that it is primarily the task of the 
Infantry, aided by light AT cannon, dynamite, and 
gasoline bombs. Still a third declares that the tank 
attack only works against demoralized troops anyhow, 
and that nothing is needed but a little moral resolution 
and guts. And so it goes. But no one, apparently, ever 
bothers to ask the question—what happens if the tank 
is stopped? 

To get at the answer it is necessary to go back to 
fundamentals, obvious no doubt, but worth restating. 
It may be assumed that a nation at war wants to win, 
and to win as cheaply as possible. Each of the nations 
that entered the Great War of 1914 had such a con- 
ception. Yet when the war was over some doubts arose. 
There was a victorious side and a defeated side, of 
course, but in men and materials consumed, in real ad- 
vantages gained, and lost—who had the decision? It 
appears that the margin between victor and vanquished 
was a narrow one indeed. 

The cause of this was not political, social or economic; 
it was purely military. The offensive had bogged down. 
So effective had become modern weapons that it was no 
longer possible to achieve decisive victory. At the 
Somme, for example, a tremendous struggle involved 
millions of men and unimaginable amounts of ma- 
tériel. Who won the Somme, and who lost it? 

All this was quite apparent to the soldiers of the 
Great War. The constant hope behind every big of- 
fensive was that this time the breakthrough would 
surely come and the war would move out of the trenches 
and into the open where a decision might be reached. 
Although there was open warfare of a sort when the 

Germans finally crumbled, the true breakthrough never 
came. 








Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much 
as $10.00 for their contributions to this department. How. 
ever, the price for those “dashed off” with scant considera. 
tion for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue 
to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should 
be held to four or five hundred words and should be sub. 
mitted double-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or 
returned. If accepted, you wiil hear from the paymaster 
in due course. Inquiries as to the fate of those not pub. 
lished within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 








There was, however, a ray of light—the tank. Its 
introduction was premature, and little was accomplished 
at first, but improvements continued. On August 8, 
1918, there was success, for a British tank attack badly 
breached the German front before Amiens. After the 
war, this breakthrough was remembered by a few, who 
saw in it the revival of the offensive and the salvation 
of land warfare. 

Some of the misconceptions regarding the tank arise 
from considering it as merely another weapon—a new 
gadget for which we must immediately find a counter 
gadget. If the tank is to be of any full value it must be 
viewed as a new way of fighting, as basically revolution: 
ary as the mounted knight or the musketeer. In the in- 
fantry battles of the past, soldiers did not talk of merely 
stopping the infantry—they talked of winning the bat- 
tle by stopping the enemy's infantry and by launching 
their own infantry in a successful attack. Similarly, 
while we talk of destroying the enemy’s tanks, we 
should keep in mind the fact that our own must go for 
ward. 

Of course, tanks by themselves do not produce vic 
tory. Victories are achieved by the working combina 
tion of all arms. But if the tank is stopped, or even if 
its effectiveness is seriously checked, warfare must 
slowly but surely return to the trench and the war of 
attrition from where we left off in 1918. If you doubt 
this, remember that the same weapons are present (and 
in improved form) which forced armies into the mud 
in 1914. If the tank is only “stopped,” the offensive 
will again stagnate, and stay there until something else 
comes along to rescue it. And in the meantime—per 
haps another Somme? 

There is no argument against antitank experiments 
tion and development. But it is a reminder that the of- 
fensive is of even more importance. We ought to de 
vote at least as much time, thought, and effort toward 
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keeping sharp the spearhead of the offensive as to 
blunting it—Frecp ARTILLERYMAN. 
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What! No Caviar? 


With the army spending more than $675,000 every 
day for food, there are still companies and even regi- 
ments in which a good meal is an unusual incident con- 
cocted from a series of accidents. All the millions of 
words that have been written about the importance of 
the mess haven't seemed to impress a larger number of 
company commanders. Some messes are never favored 
with a visit from an officer during mealtimes, and there 
are even more messes in which an officer seldom if ever 
eats a meal. 

It wouldn’t take much argument to show that the 
poorer-feeding units would take a turn for the better if 
officers and men had to eat the same food. Of course, 
it's very nice for the officers to eat at the club or at their 
quarters—but it's often tough on John Soldier to have 
his diet entirely at the mercy of a mess sergeant, com- 
petent or incompetent. 

Here's a suggestion: Detail one officer to eat twenty- 
one consecutive meals with the unit mess. At the end 
of the week relieve him by another officer who would 
then do the same. Even when it is enforced, the one- 
meal-a-day system of checking a mess doesn’t work be- 
cause any Officer can stand one poor meal. But he'll 
really go to work if all he gets for a week is what the 
mess sergeant gives the men.—Caprarn LecreE. 


aaa Fe te 
Chevrons for Inspiration 


The present chevron distinguishes one enlisted man 
from another by visually indicating his rank. This is as 
it should be. A corporal, for instance, wears chevrons 
showing that he has gained recognition for his leader- 
ship and judgment and that he ranks several million 
private soldiers in every army throughout the world, 
which is not a mean distinction. But do these chevrons 
also serve to inspire the recruit to put forth some honest 
sweat towards obtaining his own? 

Today's recruit is not a soldier because he wants to 
be a soldier more than anything else in the world. He 
is a soldier because there’s a war to be fought and it’s 
his time to be a soldier. If once in a while he elects 
to feel miserable about it, then it’s up to us to do some- 
thing constructive for him. 

Opportunities by the score are available in our army 
for anyone tough enough to make the opportunity a 
reality. When I say “tough enough” I have in mind 
the simple story of a country boy named “Useless Sam” 
Grant who at one time in his life lost his commission, 
lost his trade, could not support his family, and took to 
hauling cordwood through the streets for a living. 

Why don’t we simply take a Napoleonic precedent 
for our own use and make a personal and inspirational 
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approach to the new soldier? I propose that hereafter 
when the quartermaster procures 8 pare shirts, over- 
coats, blouses, dungarees, and coveralls, that they be 
manufactured with the printed outline of master ser- 
geant’s chevrons on each sleeve in the regulation posi- 
tion. Then, when a recruit draws his first shirt from 
the supply sergeant, he can see with his own eyes that 
the army holds a chance for him to advance himself 
to the top and is challenging him to do it. He'll believe 
at least half of what he sees and he'll realize his future 
in the army is up to him. 

When he gets to be a corporal he'll sew his two stripes 
within the outline where they belong. If he doesn’t 
get to be anything and goes on leave with $126.00 
worth of base pay on his sleeves in empty outline, let 
him explain it. He’s no baby. 

Incidentally, such an indelible outline on a uniform 
sleeve would position the chevron uniformly through 
out the army as the regulations intended when they 
were written. Also, it might prevent the enemy from 
picking off noncoms and it would certainly stop Gl 
shirts from being tabbed for officers. These thoughts 
are of the merest incidence to the idea that the me 
chanicai advantage of an indelibly imprinted outline of 
master sergeant’s chevrons on all sleeved garments 
would have considerable day by day inspirational value. 

But whether this chevron and morale idea is worth a 
damn or not, let us put full faith in Johnny-come-lately. 
Feed him, lead him, and treat him right. Like the 
Rebels and Yankees who marched this way before him, 
he'll do his job.—Lizurenant CuHeEvron. 


7 7 7 
“Belts, Belts, Belts” 


Another point can be made against the Sam Browne, 
one probably not thought about by Army files for it 
was not mentioned by Captain Brassbound in his No 
vember, 1941, Cerebration “That SB Belt.” Although 
our Army brethren have lately won a fifty per cent vic 
tory over the belt, we Marines still wear the #$%& 
thing with our dress blues and winter service clothes as 
well. 

What do you often do when you get all dressed up? 
Well, sometimes you go to a dance. What do you do at 
a dance? Between drinks you dance. The ladies wear 
evening dresses or other expensive array. Now would 
you think of rubbing your shoes on her dress? I hope 
not. Yet you dance her about clasped against this 
gleaming Sam Browne which reeks with shoe polish 
no matter how careful you have been in putting it on. 
Call it belt polish, call it belt cream, or even super-duper 
extra-special unguent, it still is shoe polish. 

We Marines do duty aboard ship, where blues are 
always worn. At mealtime we sit down to a fancy-set 
wardroom table, clean and crisp linens and all the fixin’s, 
chair covers as well. Then what? You guessed it—shoe 
polish in the soup.—A Brasssounp Marine. 






































Cir Raid Specials 


Aircraft Recognition 

By R. A. SAVILLE-SNEATH 
This is a must book for air raid wardens, air- 
craft spotters, and all others whose duties require 
them to look aloft. Complete descriptions of Ger- 
man, and British and American ships used by the 
RAF together with silhouettes and pictures. Over 


one million already sold in Great Britain! Order 
them by the dozen. $ 
25 


Civil Air Defense 
By COLONEL A. M. PRENTISS 
The complete and up-to-date solution to the 
many technical problems pertaining to shelters 
and other means of protection. Detailed discus- 
sions of high explosives, incendiaries, gases, and 


protection for the home and industrial establish- 
ment. Fully illustrated. 


$2.75 
ie 


Blackouts 


The official data from the Office of Civil Defense. 
Prepared by the War Department with the assist- 
ance and advice of other Federal agencies. 


$.25 


© 


Air Raid Precautions 


The British guide to the air raid problem. Very 
complete and includes chapters on rescue parties, 
clearing of debris, structural defense, and care 
and custody of equipment, in addition to many 
other items. Illustrated. 


$3.00 
ie 


Chemical Warfare 
By Curt WACHTEL 


The chemicals used in war with a discussion of 
treatment and protection. 


$4.00 
*® 


Protective Construction 
Official data by Office of Civil Defense. 
$.25 


@ é 
State and Local Fire Defense 


Official data by Office of Civil Defense. 
$.10 
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Meet Our Authors 


LIEUTENANT EDWARD ATLAS, Quartermaster Corps Resery 
is a practicing attorney in Chicago. He is 4 native of 
Illinois and received his education in that state, 
graduated from the University of Chicago | aw Schoo 
in 1929. In May, 1941, he contributed “Attack Has 
Twin” to The INFantry JourNAL. 

* 

COLONEL ALLISON J. BARNETT is on duty at GI 1Q. A na 
tive of Kentucky, he served as an enlisted man and office; 
with the Kentucky National Guard during the Worl 
War and entered the Regular Army as a first lieutenan: 
of Infantry in 1920. He is a graduate of the Command 
and General Staff School, the Infantry School Basic 
Course, the Field Artillery School Advanced Course, and 
the Air Corps Tactical School. 

* 

CorPORAL JAMES A. ERNST, who is on duty at GHQ, in 
civilian life was a free-lance illustrator in New York 
City. His work has appeared in numerous magazines, 
books, and newspapers. He is a graduate of Pratt Insti 
tute and has studied under Harvey Dunn. 

* 

GERALD W. JOHNSON, author and editorial writer for the 
Baltimore Evening Sun, served with the 321st Infantry. 
81st Division, in the first World War and was in France 
for a year. His latest book is Roosevelt: Dictator or 


Democrat? " 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL G. M. NELSON is a graduate of the 
United States Military Academy which he entered from 
Illinois. He is now on duty with the Infantry Board a 


Fort Benning. ‘ 


LIEUTENANT JOHN SCOFIELD is an associate editor of The 
American Rifleman and wrote an article on Japanes 
weapons which appeared in that magazine for February, 
1941. The article, as revised by the author for The ly. 
FANTRY JOuRNAL, is a timely discussion of the matériel of 
our Oriental foe. Lieutenant Scofield was a member of the 
Maryland National Guard but, in his own words, “was 
knocked out” by a physical disability when the 29th Di 
vision was mobilized in 1940. The author says he re 
ceived a great deal of assistance in the preparation of the 
article from J. G. Underhill, a sketch of whom al» 
appears in this column. 

7 

Major THOMAS E. STONE is engaged in stock brokerage and 
securities trading in New York City. His hobbies ir 
clude writing, economics, and the study of crowd psy- 
chology. After graduating from the 1917 Pilattsburg 
course he served with the 307th Infantry, 77th Division, 
attaining the grade of major and winning the Silver Star 
with Oak Leaf Cluster. He is not a newcomer to The 
Journat columns as articles by him appeared in the July 
and September issues last year. 

* 

J. G. UNDERHILL is a military correspondent for Life mage 
zine and has contributed articles to The Field Artillen 
Journal, The American Rifleman, Aviation and The 
Leatherneck. He is the grandson of General George W. 
Wingate, the founder of the National Rifle Association. 
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The War and the World 


Report on Soviet Russia 


MISSION TO MOSCOW. By Joseph E. Davies. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1941. 646 Pages; 


$3.00. 


Index; 


| believe that this book is one of exceeding importance 


to Americans. Mission To Moscow, it is reported, is having 
a big sale, and it is a good thing that this should be so. For 
the book furnishes to the general American reader the ob- 
servations and opinions of an able, sincere, and unbiased 
representative of our Government on Soviet Russia. To an 
extent that no other previous book does, it tells us of the 
good and the bad in Soviet institutions including much 
about the Red Army. 

Mission To Moscow is not simply the recollections of 
Ambassador Davies of his service in Russia. It is almost 
entirely made up of careful and often detailed observations 
and reports written soon after the events described. Diary 
entries, excerpts from letters to family and friends (includ- 
ing the President and the Secretary of State), and official 
diplomatic reports form the great bulk of the materials. 
Only a small amount of it is hindsight. 

“When I went to Russia,” writes Mr. Davies, “I made up 
my mind that I was going to go there free from prejudice 
and with an open mind. The reports which I sent to the 
State Department, the letters which I sent back home, the 
entries in my diary are the honest record of and reactions to 
the situations, personalities, and events as I saw them.” The 
book, he says, “is an effort to set forth objectively and dis 
passionately the facts connected with this extraordinary 
situation, both favorable and unfavorable, upon the theory 
that when the facts are fairly presented, conclusions will 
naturally flow from these facts and need not be argued.” 

Naturally, a book prepared from this viewpoint—a book 
without argument or pleading—is all the more impressive 
for sincerity and clearness of style. And in it are many an 
swers to questions we have been asking, plus reported facts 
that give us a good deal of assurance. 

One of the main conclusions to be drawn is that it 
was plain three years ago and more that Russia had an 
enormous and growing military strength. Writing to Sec- 
retary Hull in 1937, the Ambassador reported : “Military 
observers here are practically unanimous in the belief that 
in point of man power and officer Personnel it (the Soviet 
Army) is a splendid organization.” Again, in April. 1938, 


Mr. Davies reports on the vast quantities of foods, supplies, 
and equipment being furnished to the Army with “indica- 
tions of an almost feverish preparation for war.” And as to 
the effect of the purges of high-ranking officers on the 
worth of the army, Mr. Davies wrote in June, 1938, that 
while it was measurably true “the liquidation of the older 
and experienced generals” had weakened the 
agreed “with our Military Attaché, 
that this was much exaggerated. 
But it is not alone of the Red 
Davies reports. 


army, he 
Colonel Faymonville,” 


Ambassador 
about the gen 
eral activ ities of the nation, of the people themselves. “In 
our country,” he says, 


Army that 
He has much more to say 


“there has been and is much violence 
of opinion, some prejudice, and much more misinformation 
about Russia and the Soviet Union. I hope that the 
material contained in this book will give a factual basis and 
possibly a more accurate concept of the Soviet Govern 
ment, its leaders and its people.” The author appears to 
have done this and more. For his facts are so presented that 
all can get at them and understand them—at a time when 
we need more than ever before in our history to have a clear 
knowledge of other great nations. 
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The Philippines When War Began 
THE PHILIPPINES: A Study in National Development 


By Joseph Ralston Hayden. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1942. 984 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $9.00. 


The invasion of the Philippines has placed a much larger 
period after the last sentence of this new study than did its 
author, although he indicates plainly in his exhaustive text 
his awareness of the Japanese danger. The Philippines, 
however, is not strictly a history but a study of the growth 
and progress of the Philippine nation, yet it is nevertheless 
packed with historical material. 

The book deals largely with recent developments, par 
ticularly in the political, social, and governmental fields 
The author explains very clearly the somewhat tangled 
politics of the country. And what he has to say of American 
participation as well as Philippine participation in the 
progress of the Islands is a matter of pride for every Ameri 
can. 

At the same time Mr. Hayden, though he writes with 
much forbearance and shows plainly his realization that 
governments anywhere are conducted by human beings, 
does not gloss over weaknesses and errors. But, in his opin 
ion, the mistakes and human errors of the past forty years 

in the Islands have been surprisingly few. 
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Company Administration 


and Personnel Records 
NEW EDITION! 


The orderly room and headquarters bible. 


Waterproof paper binding ....$1.50 
Full cloth binding ............ 2.00 


Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 








Infantry in Battle 
A NEW EDITION 


This edition is not a mere reprint; the book has 
been completely revised. Many of the sections 
have been completely rewritten, much of the tac- 
tical doctrine restated, and new maps have been 
substituted for those of the old edition. It lends 
itself admirably to the use of instructors and stu- 
dents. 

$3.00 


Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 








Complete Tactics 


Infantry Rifle Battalion 


Tactics for the individual soldier, squads, pla- 
toons, companies, and the battalion itself. By all 
odds the most important American tactical work 
in more than a decade. Every Infantry leader— 
officer and noncom—should thumb this book 
until he knows its contents perfectly. 


Seventy-five cents 


Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 





Februar, 
The Philippines shows years of preparation and year. of 
close sympathetic acquaintance with the Islands on the », 
of the author. It shows also an understanding of oy, = 
American difficulties in comprehending the problems of re 
Philippines. And it gives credit to the leading figures of 
both nations who have helped in Philippine progress, ' 
The Philippines is a fascinating book to any military man 
who has spent a long enough period in the Islands to rae 
any grasp of Philippine problems. Now, a far oreate; 
problem has put a temporary end to all others. But when 


the Islands are regained there will unquestionably be 
further Filipino-American coéperation along past lines, and 
to all who take part in such work of the future Mr, Hay 
den’s book will form an invaluable background. 

Such books tend to be dull, but not this one. Mr, Hay 
den has written most readably, though perhaps some of his 
chapters are better done than others. It seems to me tha 
his treatment of religion in the Philippines and also his 
chapters on the problem of language in the Islands and the 
literature of the Islands are especially good as to style. 

The chapter on national defense is also well done. M; 
Hayden does not endeavor to go into the actual plans for 
the defense of the Islands but does treat fully the place of 
national defense in the general government, the work of 
General MacArthur in recent years, and to some extent. 
the future possibilities. In doing so, he shows a consider- 
able grasp of the strategic weakness of the Islands and of 
the major threat Japan held over them. On his last revision 
he was able to bring his book well down into 1941 and in 
his preface he discusses the situation almost up to the time 
war opened. Since, after the war is over, it seems mos 
probable that our Army will continue to assist in the devel 
opment of Philippine national defense, this forms an ad 
ditional reason why The Philippines is an important book 
for the military reader. 
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Democracy and Infantry 


DEMOCRACY AND MILITARY POWER. By Silas 
Bent McKinley, Ph.D. New York: The Vanguard 
Press, 1941. 344 Pages; $3.00. 


This book was first published in 1934. I doubt whether 
it gained much military attention at that time, though it 
was a study that deserved a wide attention among military 
readers. To the first edition have now been added two sup 
plementary chapters reviewing the events since the book 
was written and enlarging Professor McKinley's original 
ideas in the light of these seven years. 

It was the author's main thesis that “. . . Democracies, 
to remain such, must rely upon infantry, as history proves 
The predominance of infantry is essential to establish and 
preserve Democracy, but it does not necessarily carry with 
it that result. . . . If Democracy is to be established, it 
must rest not only upon a dominant infantry, but upon 2 
dominant citizen infantry.” The author felt also that in- 
fantry “composed of professional soldiers, serving for hire 
and loyal to the master who pays them,” could not form 


“the basis of any democratic movement.” “They are the & 


servants,” he says, “of a small group and are well recom 
pensed and highly trained. Professional soldiers may be 
employed in any branch of the service, and have been fre 
quently so used in different periods of the world’s history, 
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nfantry or not.” 
Most of ‘Democracy and Military Power is given over to 
examination of history beginning with early Greece, to 

e the author's thesis. There is, of course, a corollary to 

theory which he states as follows in a new chapter: 

When military victories depend upon a compara 
small group of men, it is much easier for a dictator, 
manipulating this so-called ‘élite group,’ to gain com 
ete power in a nation. During this period [from 1935 to 
1941], the members of the air force and the tank corps 
constituted this group. It does not matter that the army 
itself still comes from the mass of the nation; victories are 
decided by the valor and skill of the small élite group. . . .” 

i am afraid I do not feel that Professor McKinley quite 
established his thesis in 1934. Nor do I agree that the 
events from 1934 to 1941 bore his ideas out. It appears to 
me that there is over-simplification in his conception of 
modern warfare, both as of eight years ago and now. It is 
impossible to separate in modern warfare the several great 
components of the tactical team. And for that matter, it 
was not possible to do so and make military sense, even in 
1934. An army is made up of tanks, foot troops, planes, 
and guns, and the vast numbers of men it takes to operate 
them, direct them, and serve them, and assist the men who 
do these things. Against another army none of these parts 
can get very far by itself. Nor can two of them, nor even 
three of them, very often. Thus, any attempt to discuss 
“infantry” armies in comparison with tank-and-plane 
armies, is such an over-simplification in these times as to 
be unremunerative to military thinking. The army we 
must have to win this war must naturally contain ‘great 
numbers of planes and tanks. But it must be a combination 
of all the main elements of a modern army together with 
the two main elements of a modern navy, ships and planes, 
that will accomplish what must be done. 

Actually, Professor McKinley's picture of infantry in 
1918 is also inaccurate. “In 1918,” he writes, “he [the in- 
fantryman] was still relying on the spear in its modern 
form, the bayonet, as he charged over No Man’s Land, 
just as he did at Marathon and Bannockburn.” There is no 
use bringing up the old bayonet argument here except to 
say how extremely rare bayonet wounds were in the World 
War. The best-trained infantry of 1918 used the same 
infiltration tactics that infantry has used so successfully in 
the present war. It struck for soft spots and kept on going, 
thus encircling resistance after resistance. And the resist- 
ances fell without the need to use the bayonet. 

It should be said, however, that in closing his 1934 book 
Professor McKinley pointed out that the trends of war and 
governments are “still in too confused a state of transition to 
permit anyone to speak with absolute authority.” But he 
felt then that Democracy was “certainly in danger and will 
continue to be so unless counter developments make the 
military theorists false prophets and give strength again to 
the common people—the man on foot.” 

But strength can only come to the common people—the 
whole people of a democracy—through their continuous 
interest and support of their own armed forces. These 
forces must be “adequate.” They must have plenty of all 
the elements of combat. The nation as a whole must keep 
its armed forces adequate. It must keep them in mind con- 
tinuously and supply them with the men and machines 
they need. And now that men and machines together have 
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The Impact of War 


By PENDLETON HERRING 


What war has meant to the United States in 
the past and what it means today. The finest 
modern book on our Government and its mili- 
tary strength. 


$2.50 


German Psychological 
Warfare 


Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 


A —— covering over 600 German books 
and articles dealing with the uses of psychology 
in selecting and training leaders and specialists. 
Published by the Committee for National Mo- 
tale. 


$2.50 


Winged Warfare 
By MAJOR GENERAL H. H. ARNOLD 


and COLONEL IRA C. EAKER 


The airman’s book for the ground soldier. It 
gives a complete description of every aspect of air 
warfare and clarifies many things concerning the 
war in Europe. 

$3.00 


BINDERS 
For 


Army Regulations 


Technical Manuals 
Field Manuals 


Designed especially for War Depart- 
ment publications. 


$1.50 


(209 discount in lots of ten or more, 
f.o.b. Washington ) 
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Two Outstanding Books 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 








Allenby: A Study in Greatness...... $3.00 








Generals and Generalship ......... 50 
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Armies on Wheels 


By S. L. A. MARSHALL 
Military critic of The Detroit News 


The most brilliant thought on today’s 
warfare, including comment on the first 
few months of the Russian campaign. Re- 
viewed on page 83. 


$2.50 








The Nature of Modern 
Warfare 


By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 
The leading British military critic analyzes 
modern war. 
$1.25 








An Informative and 
Readable Series 


What the Citizen Should 

Know About Our— 
Army, By Lt. Harvey S. Ford . . $2.00 
Navy, By Hanson W. Baldwin . . 2.00 
Coast Guard, By Hickman Powell . 2.00 
Marines, By Capt. John H. Craige . 2.00 


Arms and Weapons, 
By Maj. James E. Hicks. . . 2.50 








February 
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“We Are Pledged In This Grave Hour” 


ON ALL FRONTS. By Ralph Barton Perry. New York 
The Vanguard Press, 1941. 186 Pages; $1.75. 


“Pacifism, isolationism, and defeatism, all three,” writes 
Mr. Perry, “are distortions of partial truths. For these | wil] 
substitute the whole truth: that all embodied values, beino 
vulnerable to force, can be saved against force only by the 
use of force; that every limited sphere of life is conditioned 
by its wider relationship, and can enjoy itself only within g 
wider sphere of security; that the maximum of human at 
tainment requires both a candid self-appraisal and a core of 
stubborn confidence.” 

There is a fine chapter in this book on the meaning of 
morale, and another one on language and Democracy 
“The problem of a wide popular understanding is a part of 
the unfinished business of Democracy,” the author writes 
“jt is a peculiarly urgent business in America in the year 
1941. We all belong to one great army of free men, 
pledged in this grave hour to save and perpetuate the in 
stitutions of freedom. The condition of success in the pres 
ent struggle is unity of effort. Unity may be attained by 
authority imposed from above, or by a surge of primitive 
emotions from below. But there is a better kind of unity 
to which we are pledged by our own creed and which we 
must hope will prevail in that better world for which we 
are now engaged to fight. There is a unity based on under 
standing and fired with sacrificial devotion, which grants 
the individual the fullest exercise of his intellectual facul- 
ties, but at the same time unites him with his fellows in the 
creating of an unconquerable force for good.” 

This book was written months before the war began- 
our war. But it is very apparent that the author had the 
broad intelligence to consider us already in the fight, and 
certainly his words hold equally good now. 

In a chapter entitled “Victory for Freedom,” Mr. Perry 
writes, “It is false that a democracy cannot fight a war with 
out ceasing to be a democracy—so contrary to experience 
and history as to cast doubt on the sincerity of those who 
use this as an argument for inaction. A democracy has its 
mechanisms of warmaking and knows how to adapt itsel! 
to miltary emergencies without alteration of its funds 
mental institutions.” Feeling, however, that the longer 
war goes on the more danger there is of permanent effects 
upon freedom, he felt accordingly as he wrote that the 
sooner we took an active part and the harder we went 
at it to get the job done as soon as may be, the better for 
America. 

Well, we are now united and fighting, and though it 
appears no brief matter but a hard, long fight, perhaps Mr 
Perry can be assured that the task will be done in less than 
the generation in which he estimates a democracy at wa! 
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Ireland 


tLAND: PAST AND PRESENT. By Tom Ireland. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942. 965 Pages; Il 
trated; Index; $5.00. 


[his fat book on Ireland, appropriately done up in a 
ng of emerald green with strips of shamrock on the 
bone, is a history of Ireland by a sympathetic and un 
tanding American author. It has an introduction by 
1 General John F. O’Ryan and a strong author's fore 
| which emphasizes the importance of the defense of 
nd. Naturally, the author uses Ireland to mean the 
» island, and very carefully distinguishes Eire from 
six northern counties of Ulster, about which he dis- 
; strong feeling. 

he story of Ireland he gives us is one with sadness and 
glory both in its pages. It’s a long story, too, but wisely Mr. 
Ireland saves space in which to elaborate upon the political 
and military details of the Erin of today. Indeed, he makes 
it verv clear what the stand of Eire is and why it is so bitter. 

[his author jumps too abruptly from topic to topic in 
many chapters. Though he has given us nearly a thousand 
pages of factual material, the whole is not well tied together 
except that it follows in general chronological order. 

Mr. Ireland brings out the weaknesses of the defenses of 
Eire by emphasis on the small size of the trained Irish 
forces. He suggests the possibility that the French forces 
in England might be more acceptable to the government 
of Eire assisting the Irish Army than troops of Britain, who 
until recently were regarded as enemy soldiers. Eire, he be- 
lieves, will certainly resist the Nazis should they attempt an 
invasion, and he rightly emphasizes the ability of the Irish 
as individual fighters. He believes that the period of Eng- 
lish oppression of Ireland has definitely ended, but implies 
that the Irish themselves find it hard to believe. 

“The real problem,” he writes, “for the government of 
Ireland is not how to keep the people happy with soothing 
words today or this week or this month. The real problem 
is how to take the best possible timely and effective meas 
ures so that the people will be living in safety and freedom 
ten or twenty years from now.” This, he believes, calls for 
sterner measures than any yet taken—measures of serious 
preparedness for serious business. 
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The Leader of Britain 


MR. CHURCHILL. By Philip Guedalla. New York: 
Reynal & Hitchcock, 1942. 338 Pages; Illustrated; In 
dex; $3.00. 


This is the best of the several books on Winston Church- 
ill which have been published in the last year or two, 
which is not surprising in view of Mr. Guedalla’s high 
place among British writers of history. He has the gift of 
establishing his settings for any given period in an eco- 
nomical, clever, and interest-holding manner. 

For the military reader, Mr. Churchill's own work, A 
Roving Commission, gives us the best measure of the man 
as a soldier. But Mr. Guedalla’s Mr. Churchill is also in- 
dispensable because it covers the last thirty years of Mr. 
Churchill’s career which his own book does not. 

In the last chapter of Mr. Churchill, Mr. Guedalla gives 
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Army Talk 


By COLONEL ELBRIDGE COLBY 


The slang terms, the official terms, and the 
technical terms that are a part of American army 
life. A veritable dictionary of the familiar speech 
of our soldiers. It belongs in every company day- 
room, 

$2.00 


New 


INFANTRY DRILL 
REGULATIONS 


Just revised, with numerous 1941 changes! 


This 346-page edition includes not only the 
complete up-to-date text of the new Infantry 
Drill Regulations but also additional material 
useful to soldiers of every grade. 


Fabkote binding 
Cloth binding .. 


Discount on quantity orders 


oe oe 50c postpaid 
. 75¢ postpaid 


Ask for it at your Post Exchange or order 


direct from The Infantry Journal mentioning 
No. 202. 


Warfare 


By BRIG. GEN. OLIVER L. SPAULDING, 
COL. JOHN W. WRIGHT and 
CAPT. HOFFMAN NICKERSON 


The fascinating story of war, from the first 
tribal squabbles to the Napoleonic campaigns 
—readable—accurate. 


$3.00 


The Army Wife 


By NANCY B. SHEA 


A grand gift for the Army helpmate—young 
and old. 


$2.50 
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THE 
OFFICER'S 
GUIDE 


(Sixth Edition) 


The soundest and most complete hand- 
book for the officer — young and old. 
Especially valuable to the new officer 


and the officer candidate. 465 pages. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


The Army of the United States 

Army Educational System 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
First Station 

Orientation 

Uniforms and Equipment 

Assumption of Command 

Exercise of Command 
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February 
us a remarkable comparison of Hitler with other 
querors : : 

“Another Churchill joined the line to stand where 


Marlborough stood, when a fresh challenge sounded and 
the maddest Mullah of them all essayed world con 
with the drugged onset of a hypnotized community. doped 
with the craving for revenge, with wounded pride at mili 
tary failure in 1918, and with unpleasant outcrops of ol4 
tribal savagery. Is it Napoleonic? The French Empire 
grew in the air of easy growth that followed the great tain 
of the French Revolution, for the revolution was its driving 
power. But there is no trace of revolutionary impulse jn 
the sworded alternation of trickery and violence with which 
Nazi showmanship imposed itself upon Germany and Ger. 
many upon Europe. Freedom marched across the Con 
tinent behind the Tricolor. But freedom is not enlarged as 
the swastika flutters up to the masthead; and the German 
brings his own inquisition in the shuttered automobiles of 
the Gestapo. Napoleon would not recognize himself jp 
Adolf Hitler. 

“Yet there are other individuals in history who have a 
tempted single-handed domination of the world, other bar 
barian raiders of the East—Attila, Genghis Khan, Hulugu 
—leaped into the saddle of world power with a running 
start, as barbarous and suddenly impinged on subtle civili. 
zation. Hitler's epiphany has far more in common with the 
racing hordes of high-cheeked savages that broke in spray 
across the world than with the steady tramp of the Old 
Guard, the pounding charge of his cuirassiers rising in 
their stirrups with the cry of ‘Vive l’Empéreur!’ as they 
swept past the small, grey-coated figure of the Grey Barb 
For he was an eagle among conquerors. But now we face 


a bird of prey.” 


quest 
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Best Sellers 


REVEILLE IN WASHINGTON 1860-1865. By Mar 
garet Leech. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. 419 
Pages; Illustrated; $3.50. 


When there’s time again to study more fully American 
wars of the past, this book will make it easier to understand 
the tremendous effect of Washington on the conduct of 
both opposing armies in the War Between the States. |t 
contains no reasoned military analysis of this effect. But it 
shows with striking clearness the wartime merry-go-round 
of eighty years ago. 

Washington naturally, as the seat of government, has 
been a center in all our wars. But for most of the time from 
61 to ’65, it was a defended thumb of marked soreness, of 
major importance in every concept of strategy. And within 
its buildings and homes both minor and major actions 0! 
another kind were fought. 

There has been little exaggeration in the enthusiastic 
opinions Reville In Washington has gained from most re 
viewers. Its author deserves them all. But perhaps there 
has been a little too much drawing of parallels between the 
turmoil of those earlier years of war and the ones we art 
now beginning. One observer, at least, feels that in today’ 
war there’s too much to be done for personal and political 
intrigue ever to assume the proportions it did in the days of 
the Civil War. Governments are still composed of humans. 
but they have a far more complicated war to win. 
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Fine Summary 


ESIGN FOR POWER. By George D. Brodsky and Fred- 
ck L. Schuman. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
141. 309 Pages; Index; $3.50. 


(hese authors do a thorough job of summing up the 
-ruggle for the world—“the drive toward world conquest.” 
Professor Schuman covers in forceful style the develop- 
ents within seven nations — Japan, Italy, Germany, 
-ance, Great Britain, Soviet Russia, and the United States, 
uring recent years. And in the final chapter, headed with 
a question mark, he asks what is coming next. Naturally 
this was written before Pearl Harbor. 

lo bring the book up to date the publishers issued with 
it a sixteen-page pamphlet by the authors entitled Preface 
to Victory, 1942, which begins, “On the first December Sun- 
day of 1941 America found its soul. On this day, in the 
twelfth month of the fourteenth year of Hirohito’s blood- 
stained reign, ‘radiant peace,’ the leaders of the Fascist 
triplice unleashed war against the United States. They 
thereby united all Americans and insured their own ulti- 
mate defeat in the battle for mastery of the planet.” Even 
that short quotation can give a clear idea of the force that 
Professor Schuman puts into his writing. Nothing equal 
to Design for Power, covering the same period, has been 
printed before. The maps drawn by George D. Brodsky are 


also very well done. 
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AIRCRAFT SPOTTER. By Lester Ott. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1942. 64 Pages; Illustrated; 
$1.00. 


Although this book is an attractive job and sets up a 
fairly simple method of recognizing airplanes, it is un- 
fortunately incomplete for present purposes. For example, 
it contains but nine photographs of Japanese planes and no 
silhouettes of them. 

The fact that Aircraft Spotter contains so many fine 
close-up photographs of different planes makes me wonder 
whether such pictures (too close-up) would be as helpful 
in learning to identify planes as pictures that show the 
planes at a distance. Those who need to perfect them- 
selves in identifying planes of. the enemy—and there are 
many millions who do—will ordinarily first catch sight of 
any plane when it is a long way off. 
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[HE WORLD'S IRON AGE. By William Henry Cham- 
berlin. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. 
388 Pages; Index; $3.00. 

Mr. Chamberlin’s knowledge of Europe, and .especially 
of Soviet Russia, is probably as broad as that of any living 
man. In this book he took what appears to be a sincere iso- 
lationist viewpoint. He could see no great threat from the 
Axis powers against the Western Hemisphere—at least no 
great military threat. Also, without pretending to be a 
military expert in any sense, he felt that the military defeat 
of Soviet Russia by Hitler “may be considered almost a cer- 
tainty because of the great inferiority in efficiency of the 
Communist to the National Socialist type of dictatorship.” 
However, these matters do not, I feel, invalidate the excel- 
lent chapters on Europe that comprise the first two-thirds 


of Mr. Chamberlin’s book. 
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Mission to Moscow 


By AMBASSADOR JOSEPH E. DAVIES 


A book that is exceedingly important to all 
Americans. The latest and best interpretation 
of Soviet Russia, including much about the 
Red Army. 

$3.00 


Pattern of Conquest 
By JOSEPH C. HARSCH 


A returned correspondent gives you a picture 
of Nazi Germany as it is today. 


$2.50 


Orders 


This is one of a series of instructional 
pamphlets published by The Book Service 
of the Adjutant General’s School as an aid 
to better administration. 

The booklet contains a brief description 
of the mechanics and uses of general orders, 
special orders, memoranda, circulars, and 
bulletins. This is followed by forty-five 
specimens of typical administrative orders. 

Every adjutant and sergeant-major will 
find this one of the most valued tools of his 
trade. 

35c 


The Army of the Future 
By GENERAL CHARLES DeGAULLE 


This is the first English translation of the book 
that in 1934 set the French Army by the ears. 
You probably first heard of it last summer when 
the collapse of France proved DeGaulle right. The 
book is a classic of warfare as it is (or should be) 
fought today and its author is probably the classic 
example of a prophet without honor in his own 


land. 
$2.00 
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Introducing Australia 
By C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


The continent described by an American who 
knows the land and its people. Thoroughly 
readable and reliable information on the big 
place down under. 


$3.00 








Signposts of Experience 


The World War Memoirs of 


MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM J. SNOW, 
Chief of Field Artillery, 1918-1927. 


Indispensable if you want to understand the 
problems of rearmament and personnel expansion. 
This will always be an important and highly read- 
able source book on one phase of our last great 
military effort. 

$2.75 








How to Become an 


Officer, U. S. Army 


By MAJOR ARTHUR VOLLMER 


A plain explanation of how to win your 
commission. 


$1.00 








Insignia of the Services 
By CAPTAIN PAUL BROWN 


A fully illustrated work on the insignia of 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. Belongs 
in your dayroom library. 

$1.50 





I ebruary 


Spies of the Axis 
TOTAL ESPIONAGE. By Curt Riess. New York. C 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1941. 303 Pages; Index; $2.75 ae 


5. 
There are probably a great many facts in the details 
of this book—important facts. And it is as easy to read a. 


an E. Phillips Oppenheim thriller. But I wonder whether 
it is any real service to add hint and suggestion and impli. 
cation to these facts as the author appears to have felt he 
must do. This makes for a lurid presentation but for 
less accurate one. 

It's naturally hard to review such a book, written be 
fore we were at war, after war has come. From the present 
viewpoint I see no reason why we can’t leave spies to the 
enlarged agencies for counter-espionage and turn our own 
minds more to our military business, and to relaxation 
during periods of rest. There is certainly no reason what. 
ever why, with the FBI and other established agencies now 
thoroughly on the job, any of us as individuals should sisx 
independently to look for spies as the tone of this book 
seems to urge us to do. Certainly every soldier and 
citizen must stay well alert and report suspicious matters. 

5 A 7 A 
THE GREAT PACIFIC WAR. By Hector C. Bywater. 

With an introduction by Hanson W. Baldwin. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942. 321 Pages; Maps; 

$2.50. 

When it first came out back in the Twenties, many mili. 
tary readers enjoyed this book. First of all it was a grand 
war story of the future and second it seemed to give us a 
realistic conception of what might happen in the Pacific 
As Hanson Baldwin says in his introduction to this new 
edition, Mr. Bywater showed a remarkable grasp of strategy 
and foretold much that has happened. And although he 
did not hit the situation on the nose in many respects, the 
book is still most exciting to read. 
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An Enjoyable Study 


ROOSEVELT: DICTATOR OR DEMOCRAT? By 
Gerald W. Johnson. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1941. 296 Pages; Index; $3.00. 

This book is written by a leading journalist of the na 
tion, one of the editors of the Baltimore Sun, who has been 
a supporter of President Roosevelt from the beginning. It is 
his purpose in writing the book to tell the opponents of the 
President that any fears they may have are groundless, and 
that the President is as much a democrat as any man who 
ever occupied his high position. 

It is an enjoyable book to read, for Mr. Johnson is one 
of the best writers we have today, and his review of the 
President's career should rank high among similar books 
in the history of our country. 

7 7 7 

ANTHONY WAYNE. By Harry Emerson Wildes. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1941. 464 Pages; Index; 
Bibliography; $3.75. 

Mr. Wildes has done a thorough and readable biography 
of the American general famous in history books for his 
capture of Stony Point. His is the first biography in the 
modern method, and it is the kind of biography the reader 
can settle back and thoroughly enjoy. For all that it is com 
plete in its dates and details, there is nothing whatever dull 
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The Myth of “The Message” 
\G NEWS. By M. Koenigsberg. Philadelphia: F. A. 
kes Company, 1941. 502 Pages; Index; $3.50. 
is autobiography by a lieutenant of William Ran- 
h Hearst covers a half of century of activity on what 
persons might identify as the “lunatic fringe” of 
rican journalism although the author throughout justi 
the type of journalism exemplified by the Chicago 
ing American and the New York Journal in the early 
s of this century. 

[he most exciting passages are in the chapters recount- 
the years the author spent as managing editor of the 
Chicago Evening American, which, in the words of one 
historian, daily spewed out one editon after another “with 
, new whimsy, thrill or shudder roaring across the front 

page of each of them.” 

lhe only chapter that even remotely touches the military 

there is a bit about press censorship in 1917-18) is one 
headed “The Myth of ‘The Message to Garcia.’” Koenigs 
berg writes that he persuaded the news editor of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat that a message should be obtained 
from some authoritative government source for him 
Koenigsberg) to deliver to Garcia somewhere in Cuba. 
In return, Koenigsberg believed, Garcia surely would in 
trust him with a statement for the American people and 
the ensuing publicity would “make” the Globe-Democrat. 
The War Department refused to furnish Koenigsberg’s 
representative in Washington with a note for Garcia and 
in fact warned the representative that the Globe-Democrat 
if it persisted in its plan might interfere with “possible plans 
of the United States Army staff.” Koenigsberg then gives 
an account of the adventures of Lieutenant (later Colonel) 
Andrew S. Rowan which is at considerable variance with 
the story Elbert Hubbard wrote and which became one of 
the sagas of the Spanish-American War. 

Koenigsberg was closely allied with early developments 
in newspaper feature syndicates and relates in some de- 
tail the growth of comic strips and kindred features. He 
was the founder of several syndicates, including King 
Features. He also recounts his Cand Hearst’s) side of the 
controversy with the Associated Press over property rights 
in news and includes his version of an international con- 
ference of press experts which met at Geneva, Switzerland, 
to consider the subject.—J.B.S. 


1 1 7 
WAR, POLITICS AND EMOTIONS. By Geoffrey 
Bourne. Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1941. 110 
Pages; $1.25. , 
Civilization can only be achieved or saved, writes this 
author, by the control of emotions by reason. “The domi- 
nance of emotion over reason is the cause of all present 
political evils, whether internal or international.” There- 
fore, he concludes, “politics must become a science, poli- 
ticians must become qualified in it.” Although this sounds 
sensible enough, it appears to me that the author has greatly 
over-simplified his thesis. The spelling of “Reason” with a 
capital letter does not help us much either. “Emotion,” also 
spelled with a capital, is a menace, thinks the author. But 
there is no such simple line to be drawn as that he en- 
deavors to give us between what he means by reason and 
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Manual of Mess 
Management 


Here is a new book that will help you achieve 
a properly managed mess. It is the mag | book 
that covers the entire field of cooking, baking, 
care and inspection of subsistence, and practical 
management. Fully illustrated. 


$2.00 


The Soldier and the Law 


By MAJOR J. A. McCOMSEY and 
CAPTAIN M. O. EDWARDS 


This is the complete guide for every enlisted 
man, noncom, and officer. The book contains 
complete examples of board and court records 
and forms of every kind. Also over 100 pages 
of military law that explain what this law is and 
how we are governed by it. 

The book will be of great value to court and 
board members, adjutants, sergeants major, and 
headquarters and unit clerks of all arms and 
services. 

$1.50 


American Campaigns 
By MAJOR MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 


This is the only single work which gives de- 
tailed accounts, plus superb three-color maps, of 
every American battle from the Revolution to the 
Spanish-American War. Used as a textbook at 
West Point. 


Volume I: Text 
Volume II: Maps 


$8.00 the set 


Two Volumes: 


Roots of Strategy 
By LT. COL. T. R. PHILLIPS 


Here are the five greatest military classics of 
all time, together with introductions by Colonel 
Phillips. The material by de Saxe and Frederick 
is newly translated by Colonel Phillips from the 
most authentic sources. 


$3.00 
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CL Checklist 


The only summary in print of those 
varied duties that come under the head 
of “housekeeping.” While part of the 
administrative duties listed are prescribed 
in regulations, the larger part consists of 
those unwritten administrative customs 
that have gradually evolved into more or 
less standard practice. 


Here are just a few of the subjects: 


The company commander and his officers 
The administrative officer 

The mess officer 

The athletic and recreation officer 

The first sergeant 

The supply sergeant 

The mess sergeant 

The noncom in charge of quarters 

The company clerk 

The kitchen police and dining room orderly 
The man in charge of the heating plant 
The dayroom orderly 


25c for single copies, postpaid 


QUANTITY ORDERS 
1 to 10 copies: 25c each - 
11 to 50 copies: 20c each 


51 or more copies: 17c each 
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emotion. It seems to me that the phychologists 
this very clear in the last few decades. 

The trouble, it seems to me, is not so much one of form 
ing a habit of cold reason as of changing our methods of 
education to insure the habit of clear understanding. 7 = 
afraid the emotions are in man’s heart today, no matter 
how highly his powers of reasoning become developed. By; 
if we can learn to say what we mean so that others come 
near an accurate understanding, politics and al] the rest of 
it will not be able to fool enough people to count. 


have made 
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FROM THE LAND OF SILENT PEOPLE. By Rober 
St. John. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Ing 
1942. 353 Pages; $3.00. 


This is one of what undoubtedly will be a veritable series 
of books on the war by American press and radio corte. 
spondents. It is a dramatic account of the author's personal 
experiences and observations in the Balkan campaign from 
the bombing of Belgrade, through the retreat to the Adriatic 
and the escape down that sea to Corfu in a leaky sardine 
boat with three other correspondents and a native known 
as Mike, who once had lived in Philadelphia, the evacug. 
tion of Greece, then Crete and finally the relative safety of 
Egypt. 

There is plenty of evidence here that the Serbs were 
brave and willing but had no proper knowledge of the 
mechanized might of the Nazi Army.—J.B.S. 


Y 7 7 
TWELVE DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE MIND. By 
Gorham Munson. New York: The Greystone Pres 
1941. 280 Pages; $3.50. 


This is a discussion of great propaganda illustrated by 
eleven examples from world history. These include selec 
tions from Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, Thomas Paine's 
Common Sense, The Communist Manifesto, Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, The Protocols of the Elders of Zion, and Hitler 
speeches. Mr. Munson places each of his examples in his 
tory through separate introductions, and at the close of each 
example discusses its effectiveness as propaganda, pointing 
out why it had the great effect it did on the minds of s 
many people. He has done a thoroughly interesting job 
and several of the examples he gives are not readily to be 
found elsewhere. 

In his concluding chapter entitled “The Undecided Bat 
tle for the Mind of America,” he discusses briefly the great 
arguments that have been directed toward our own country 
in very recent years. But now to a considerable extent the 
undecided battle to which Mr. Munson refers has been 
decided. pe 


7 
NOSTRADAMUS SPEAKS. By Rolfe Boswell. New 

York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1941. 381 Pages 

Index; $2.50. 

It appears to me that if Nostradamus were actually fore 
telling the history of the world when he wrote his verses he 
might just as well have named names and given dates, with 
precise accuracy, instead of making his prognostications 
so hard to understand that historians of such things have 
to fit them to events after those events come to pass. How: 
ever, this is an interesting book to dip into because the old 
boy it tells about certainly had at Rae of imagination, 
whether he was a genuine soothsayer or not. Mr. Boswell 
inclines to strain the intelligence in his endeavors to fit the 


DDD CEEEEEEEEEEEE events of history to the verses of Nostradamus 
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» ‘em Rolling (50c) is The Journat’s endeavor to 

e a book on driving that drivers—and commanders 

t is hoped—will read. Those who prepared it tried 

r best to put over in plain, and sometimes amusing, 

all the main things that drivers of army motors 
should learn and remember. 

It has several other specific features to recommend it. 
Nowhere in its pages, for example, will you find the long 
list of don'ts without which no other handbook for Army 
drivers seems to be complete. The good advice in Keep 'em 
Rolling is direct, besides having its own flavor. (As a mat- 
ter of fact you can almost smell the gas and oil when you 
open its pages. ) The book also contains full and sensible 
directions for making out the Driver's Accident Report— 
directions any driver who can read can follow. All Army 
drivers can read, and the whole idea of the book is to make 
the fairly numerous but simple rules of driving and caring 
for trucks, cars, and motorcycles stick better in their minds. 

The article, “Winter Driving,” which begins on page 30 
of this issue, is a chapter from Keep ‘em Rolling. There is 
also an editorial about it on page 74. 





















Introducing Australia, by C. Hartley Grattan (reviewed 
at length on page 64), is a book that tells us a lot about an 
area we should now know a great deal about. It is one of 
those books concerning another part of the world so written 
that to read it is more like a long visit to the place than like 
a heavy job of digesting facts. 

The Journat knows of no other late book that tells so 
much about Australia in as interesting a manner as this one. 
That continent doesn’t seem anywhere near so far away as 
it did a few weeks ago, and this book shows us very plainly 
what it’s like. 
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of the Month 






















BINDERS 
* 97 Inf. Journal Binder (6 issues) ........ 2.00 
* 98 Army Regulations Binder, Standard type. 1.50 
* 99 Field Manual Binder ................ 1.50 
* 100 Technical Manual Binder ............ 1.50 





(20% discount on binders only, in lots of 10 
or more, f.o.b. Washington) 


FIELD AND TECHNICAL MANUALS 
General-Use Manuals 
















2 ( 5- 20) Camouflage ............... 15 

3 ( 5- 25) Explosives & Demolitions ... .25 

5 ( 8 40) Field Sanitation ........... 2 

7 (21- 6 ) List of Trng. Publications.... .15 

8 (21- 10) Mil. Sanitation & First Aid... .2 

** 9 (21- 15) Equipment, Clothing ....... 15 

** 10 (21- 20) Physical Training .......... 30 
=> 








BOOKS — MANUALS — BINDERS 





Mission To Moscow, by Ambassador Joesph E. Davies 
($3.00), is another book that tells us of a far country of 
fighters. It explains a great many things about Russia that 
haven't been straight in our minds in the past. 

It shows among other things how that country through 
its bloody purges took the fast way of getting rid of its Fifth 
Columnists. It shows us why the Russian Army has fought 
so much harder and better than many people thought it 
would. And it gives us a broad idea of the country which 
has tried to do many great things in ways that we don’t 
agree with. 

Jungle Combat (FM 31-20). Another good tactical field 
manual with material in it of the special kind we have 
needed for a long time in an official text. There are many 
things about jungle fighting that make it different from 
combat in other kinds of country. This new manual goes 
into them all and naturally fits many parts of the world 
where we may be fighting. 


Army Talk ($2.00) the author tells us, is “an attempt to 
put in a book the language that lives on the lips of fighting 
men in the Army of the United States.” It is a book in 
which the oldest soldier can read about the talk he has used 
for years and learn a lot more about it. It shows us where 
the words came from—even such words as “blouse,” “bob- 
tail,” and “passing the buck”—and it covers hundreds of 
others from “G.I.” to “jeep.” It’s a first-rate Army book, not 
only for Army men but for everybody interested in the 
Army—and there are millions now. Army Talk isn’t just a 
dictionary of slang; it is the story of our Army told in the 
stories of the words it uses. There is history in it but the 
book isn’t “historical” in the sense of a dry or learned study. 
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PO ED CBee BE) CD ov cnc cdsccasvense .20 
** 14 (21- 40) Def. Against Chemical Attack. .20 


** 35 (25- 10) Motor Transport ........ .20 
** 36 (26-5 ) Interior Guard Duty ... 10 
38 (27- 10) Rules of Land Warfare..... .20 
39 (28-3 ) The Bane ......5.... 15 
41 (100-5 ) FSR, Operations ........... 35 
** 42 (101-5 ) Staff Officers FM: Orders ... .25 


43 (100-10) Field Serv. Reg. Administration .25 
** 73 (21- 25) Elementary Map & Aerial 

Photo Reading .......... .30 

** 74 (21- 5 ) Military Training .......... 15 

78 (31- 15) Opns. in Snow & Extreme Cold .20 


60 Arctic Manual (2 vols.) ... .70 
50 ( 5- 15) Field Fortifications ........ AS 
81 (21- 26) Advanced Map & Air Photo. .20 
15 (21- 50) Military Courtesy & Disc. . 10 
83 (21-100) Soldier's Handbook ...... 35 























(Officer Candidate Texts are marked with two stars**; one star indicates other helpful texts. ) 
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